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A DOMINIE ABROAD 


WHAT THIS BOOK IS ABOUT 


Always original, alike in his actions and his 
ideas, the Dominie decides to found an inter- 
national school at Hellerau, and gather from 
the several nations all that was best in their 
respective educational systems. 

His first step was to buy a dictionary and 
start to learn the language, the next was to 
record his impressions. 

His difficulties were many. With cheery 
optimism he quite forgot that he was in a 
community with definite laws on education ; 
he quite forgot difficulties of finance. And 
then there was the tragic fact that the 
Dominie’s favourite tobacco was unobtainable 
within five hundred square miles. 

Behind all, however, is the Dominie’s 
humour and his joy in the great work he has 
in hand. He still remains a rebel; but with 
this difference—that he is now a constructive 
rebel. 
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I 


HE scene is the waiting-room of Brussels 
station. Time, 8 p.m. Saturday, August 
6th, 1921. The Cologne train goes at one 

o’clock, and I must wait here. I have just come 
from the New Education Fellowship Conference 
at Calais, the ugliest town on earth I hope. Kind 
Swedish friends, speaking French like natives, 
have accompanied me so far, but they have-~ 
left me, and I have to find my way through 
Germany to Austria. I dare not leave the © 
station, for I don’t know a word of French, and 
although I have asked three porters for the 
Left Luggage Office, I have failed to find it. 


Tf only I were in Germany! I long to hear~ 


the well-known guttural speech, for have I not 
spent six weeks with Hugo’s “‘ German Tutor ”’ 
(in one volume, cloth, 4s. 6d.) ? 

Brussels delights me not. I feel I have 
paid too great a penalty for my ignorance of 
language. I writhe when I think of the cabby 
of Calais who charged me fifteen francs for a 


_three-francs ride. And here I have the vague 
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feeling that every one is making a fortune out 
of me. 

Brussels is a beautiful city . . . but I haven’t 
seen, and I don’t want to see it. J want to get 
away from all those jabbering people. Three 
francs for a sandwich . . . no; besides, J am 
tired and-diry and sleepy. I used to read 
that when the noble Briton went travelling in 
Europe, he travelled as a king of men; the 
uncivilised foreigner knelt before him and 


_ begged the favour of wiping his boots. And the 


miserable specimen of a bootblack on No. 4 
Platform wanted five francs for shining mine. 


ITamnoking: Iamaworm. That dirty tramp 


opposite to me is my superior, for he at least 
can ask for beer without having a packet of 
rotten cigarettes shoved into his hand instead. 
J am quite definite about my opinion of the 
Belgians. I don’t like ’em. 


* * * * ATER, 


I left Brussels a thousand yearsago. I caught 
the Ostend-Vienna express, and after much 
touring of the train found a seat. 

As the train approached the German frontier 
I found myself becoming excited. To calm 
myself I took out my ‘“‘ Hugo” and read it 
thoughtfully. 

_ “Ich habe heute metnen Onkel besucht.. . . 
I have to-day my uncle visited.” 
“Der Brieftréger ist fortgegangen. . . . The 


postman has gone away.” : 
I was wondering where exactly the postman 


‘ 
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~ had gone away to, and was trying to link up 
his departure with my visit to my uncle with 
indifferent success, when the train stopped. 


Ah! the German frontier. A blue-uniformed — 


gentleman came along asking for. passports. 
I trembled, for my German visé was already a 
week out of date. Luckily the. Frenchman 
sitting beside me had a passport that was not 
in order, and he and the examiner carried on an 
interesting conversation until the train moved 
out. I heard the German official finish his 
remarks from the platform. My passport had 
been overlooked. : 


Aix-la-Chapelle . . . then daylight. How 


delightful to see the German advertisements 


| _on the stations! _Bauer’s Beer. Good, I under- 


stand that. Mercedes Schreibmaschine... 
typewriter, of course. Hugo’s is really an 


excellent system. Then a large building. . .- 


Feuerversicherungsgesellschajt. After that I took 
up The Strand Magazine. 


My first impression of Germany was one of 
great strength. The railway stations are _ 


gigantic buildings. Yet, after all, I think it 


was the mighty names that impressed me most... 


A nation that can get its tongue round Feuer- 
versicherungsgesellschaft is not going to succum 
to a trifling reparations problem. ies 

I got into conversation with a London 
merchant. He was very friendly, and he 


shared the last drop of Scotch whisky in my 


flask. I think he liked me better than I liked 
_ him. He was most obliging, asked me where 


{ 
» i 
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I was going, why, how, when. I thought he 
was going on to ask what my great-grandfather 
died of, and I quickly brought out my passport © 
and told him of my invalid German visé. He 
was so excited about it that he finished off my 
_ share of the whisky. 
_ “ My dear six,’’ he cried, ‘‘ this is most alarm- 
ing. You say you are going to Salzburg? 
The Germans will send you back from the 
frontier.” 

“‘ Eh ? ” said I, ‘“‘ back ?. Where to ? ” 

“ Brussels,’’ said he. 

Then I broke down. 

“* Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, London, Forfar,”’ 
I cried, “but not Brussels. I won't be 
sent back to Brussels . . . not alive any- 
way.” 

“They'll send you back to Brussels,” he« 
repeated inexorably. 

There was only one thing to be done. I 
opened my bag and took out my own special 
private flask of McCallum’s Perfection. 

“Tell me what to do,” I said humbly, and 
handed him my flask. 

Then he told me. I must stop at Cologne 
and get a new visé from the German Consul 
there. Strange to say, I had no feelings of 
relief. I was genuinely annoyed, for I felt 
sure that he would have given me the informa- 
doh if I had left my Perfection safely in my 

ag. 

We arrived at Cologne at seven in the 
morning (Sunday) Two privates of the British 
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Military Police stood at the station exit. 
I began to cheer up. Here were two home 
birds who would no doubt be glad to see me. . 
I half expected them to button-hole me and 
ask me the latest football scores. They button- | 
holed me all right, but in no sporting fashion. 

Their manner conveyed to me that I was.a 
worm. Yes, they said, I was at liberty to leave 
the station, but I had blinking well to clear out 
of Cologne within twelve hours, for I had no 
visé permitting me to remain in the occupied 
area. 

Iwasinadilemma. IfI went onthe Germans 
would send me back, and if I stayed in Cologne 
the British would run me in. I could not see 
the German Consul‘on a Sunday. I decided to 
let breakfast intervene, and crossed the square 
im front of the Cathedral. I never had any — 
gift for describing scenery, and I never had any” 
sympathy with the writers who have the gift. 
Once upon a time I was art editor of a magazine 


in Fleet Street. Choosing suitable illustrations _ 


for stories did not occupy my whole time, and 


the editor-in-chief used to hand over the short _ 


stories for my verdict. When a story began” 
with “ Palely shone the amber moon on the 
shimmering pines of the uplands. . . .’’ I gently 
dropped the MS. into the waste- _paper basket. 
But when a story began with the words: 
“* Hands up, you dirty dog!’ cried One-eyed | 
_ Puncher...” I read it through before I 
dropped it into the same basket. | 
» scenery isn’t in my line; yet I wish 


~ 
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to-night that I had studied the effusions of the 
amber-moon writers. Cologne Cathedral is 
worthy of a fine description, but I can’t write 
it. I stood for at least an hour looking at it. 
Although I cannot describe its glories, I can 
describe its conveniences. It stands beside the 
station, and whenever you lose yourself in | 
Cologne you simply stretch your neck and find 
the Cathedral. : 

At half-past seven on a Sunday morning 
the Cathedral Square was filled with people. 
Strange people with bare heads, riicksacks, short 
trousers and skirts, and a look of absolute 
seriousness. Many thronged into the Cathedral 
before they went off by train. If I settle in 
Germany I know what profession I am going 
to take up. I shall be a barber. Every man 
has a shaved head—but, oh! how ugly a 
shaved head is! 

The seriousness of these people interests me. 
I wonder if Germany really has a sense of 
humour. I think of the war. The Germans 
went into it singing serious songs about the 
glory of the Vaterland, while the British Tommy 
went into it singing Tipperary. I cannot 
imagine Germany appreciating the humour of 
the British Navy solemnly singing the Hymn 
of Hate at the officers’ mess. 

I had breakfast in a very splendid hotel, 
and then my visé trouble seemed of less impor- 
tance. I lit a cigar and swaggered over to the 
station to see the officer in command of the 
Military Police. He wasn’t at home, but a 
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sergeant took my case in hand. He also took 
my passport from me and told me to report at 
eleven prompt. At eleven prompt he lined — 
us up—there were nine of us in passport 
trouble—and marched us over to an office. 
There we waited in a corridor, and I lived over 
again my army days when we stood for.hours 
waiting for the doctor or for rations. At last 
I was ushered in, and a nice young officer 
glanced at my passport and said: ‘ Righto! 
Good morning.”’ It was all very simple, and 
the British Army regained its ape position in 
my estimation. 

Armed with my special permit to tarry in 
Cologne overnight, I sallied forth to see the 
city. I felt uneasy. I cannot quite describe 
my feelings, but I had a definite feeling of 


apology. I think I felt apologetic because we _ 


won the war. I imagined that people were 
staring at me with hostility, but I am sure now 
that the hostility existed only in my imagina- 
tion. I took the car out to Bonn, and on the — 
way entered into conversation with a British 
sergeant. nie 

“ Hostility !’’ he said. ‘‘ There isn’t any, 
not to us; but to the French there is any 
amount. Why, the other night one of our boys 
got into a fight with four French soldiers in a 
café, and the civilians joined in on the Tommy’s 
side and licked the Frenchmen.”’ 

He was a well-educated sergeant, and spoke 
intelligently. He told me that he loved the 
life. He and his mates had got to know some 
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middle-class families, and he told me of pleasant 
nights with music and dancing. . 

“There is a Hun type,” he said, “ but 
the average German is a decent, kindly 
Teuton.” 

It is difficult to realise that the Rhine is 
occupied by conquerors. I see British soldiers 
nodding cheerfully to German policemen, and 
policemen saluting smartly British officers. 
I am of course prejudiced, but to-night I am. 
rather proud of my country, for I have seen no 
sign of aggressiveness and arrogance to-day. 
But I blush to think of the bad taste that forced 
German civilians to lift their hats to British 
officers at the beginning of the occupation. 
I hope the British Army itself was responsible 
for the cancelling of that order. 

To-morrow I go on to Munich. It is like 
passing the last street lamp and entering on the 
dark road home when you are a boy. Here 
many people speak English, but to-morrow 
Mr. Hugo and I go on alone. 


* * * * * 


The journey up the Rhine in the evening light 
was delightful. The Schlosses (English plural 
of German Schloss, a castle, vide Hugo passim), 
the Schlosses of the Rhine are—no, it’s no 
use; |] have an anti-scenery-description com- 
plex, and Baedeker must remain the standard 
guide. ' 

I passed through the American area, and 
during a halt I approached an American sentry 
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and spoke civilly to him. He spat and turned 
away. His manner conveyed to me the impres- 
sion that I was a god-darned Britisher. But 
he may have had indigestion. 

Passing through the French area I was 
genuinely angry. Black troops moved about 
the stations, and when a Leipzig merchant in 
my compartment spoke bitterly about them 
I agreed with him that the French were doing 
a low-down trick. To place black troops on ~ 
the Rhine is a gross error in psychology, 
and I cannot understand how .a cultured | 
race like the French can have made such a 
blunder. 

Munich is a beautiful town. I spent seven 
hours there, six hours fifty minutes of which 
were occupied with the German language. 
Not that I say anything against the Hugo ~- 
System. I thoroughly believe that it is an 
excellent system for some people, but it was not 
invented for my peculiar tastes. I found it 
sufficient for such purposes as buying beer and 
cigarettes, although even there it was a little out 
of date, for to-day one does not call the waiter .-— 
Kellner or the bill Rechnung ; one says guituraly 
and savagely: “‘ Ober... zahlen!”’ 

Hugo failed me utterly when I tried to buy — 
a book on psycho-analysis. I wanted Freud’s 
new book on Crowd Psychology. The word 
Freude in German means joy, and the young 
lady in the book-shop seemed to labour under 
the delusion that I was wishing her joy. At 
first she looked surprised, but then she became 
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haughty, and I felt that she was repelling my 
advances. I hastily changed my wants, and 
asked if she had any book of Jung’s. Jung 
means young, and I could see that she was 
frankly puzzled. After a minute her face lit 
up with sudden comprehension, and she brought 
out a bundle of ‘‘ books for the young.”” As she 
turned to fish out a second lot, I tiptoed out of 
the shop. 

Then there was the incident of the cornet. 
Since my earliest years I have had a great 
desire to possess and play a cornet. I had 
never been able to afford one in England, but 
with the exchange at 350 I reckoned that 
I might safely indulge. After much searching 
I found a musical instrument shop. Perhaps 
it was unfortunate that the shopkeeper thought 
that I wanted a grand piano. By vigorous 
shaking of the head I managed to make him 
understand that I wanted a more modest 
_instrument. He took me to the gramophone 
department. From there he led me to the 
mouth-organ department, and as it was getting 
near train time I bought one for six marks and 
hurried out of the shop. I know now that 
I should have asked for a trompete. 
_ I think that Hugo’s people might bring out 
a special book for odd people like myself. 
Instead of giving sentences about the waiter 
and the cabby, the book might include such 
items as the following: — 


Please give me a cornet and a Jewish 
harp. 
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~~ Do you sell tiddley-winks, and if not have 
you any curling-stones ? 

You are compensating for an unconscious 
feeling of inferiority (this in case the traveller 
wishes to explain to a cabby, who has been 
paid his exact fare, why he talks so glibly). 

Every book on foreign languages gives one 
the impression that in Europe the traveller 
finds three things, and three only—waiter, 
cabby, and station. The better-class books 
include the postman and the gardener, but so 
far I have had no occasion to use the word 
Géirtner in conversation. I looked-for an open- 
ing yesterday when a fellow-traveller was talking 

- about the Silesian question, but I was not 

_ quite sure whether he wasn’t talking about 
the next Leipzig Fair, and I discreetly refrained. 
I wanted to say that Germany was the gardener 
who planted the trees, while Poland was the-~— 
invader who plucked the fruit; quite a nice 
appropriate sentence, only, I didn’t know the 
German for “tree,” ‘“ planted,” - “ while’ - 
Eanvader, pluck,” or “ fruit,” 

The German language is strange. My dic- _ 
tionary tells me that an express train is a ~~ 
© Schnellzug.” Well, it isn’t... I took the 
Schnellzug from Munich to Salzburg, and it did 
the three hours’ journey in seven hours. But 
it was a wonderful journey through the Bavarian ~ 
mountains and lakes. 


* * * * * 


I arrived in Salzburg at eleven o'clock 
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to-night. It was a warm night, and as I 
reclined in my one-horse cab I felt at peace 
with the world. I paid the cabby {15—and 
still felt at peace with the world, for 300 kronen 
are two shillings of my money. These ex- 
changes are Gilbertian from the Englishman’s 
point of view, but tragic from the poor Austrian’s 
point of view. . : 

Salzburg is a beautiful little town. It lies © 
in a hollow surrounded by high mountains. 
Every second house seems to be a swagger 
hotel, and the town appears to live on its 
visitors. I am staying at a most. sumptuous 
hotel where the waiters seem to be in the 
majority.. When I breakfast one waiter brings 
my coffee. He retires and another brings my 
bacon andeggs. I find that there is no salt on 
the table, and I shout ‘‘ Ober /’’ to the waiter 
who brought my bacon and eggs. He shakes 
his head and points to another waiter. This 
third one brings the salt, and when [I tell him 
that I have no sugar he goes to waiter No. 4 
and tells him to tell No. 5 that the gentleman 
at the corner table wants No. 6 to bring him 
some sugar. 

I do not enjoy my breakfast, for I am troubled 
about tipping. Ten per cent. of the bill won’t 
do, for my breakfast costs me about ninepence 
in English money, and ten per cent. of ninepence 
is beyond my mathematical powers. I solve 
the problem by paying ninepence for my break- 
fast and a shilling in tips. I tip according to 
appearance. For instance, waiter No. 1 looks 
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healthy; I give him ten kronen. But waiter 
No. 5 is pale and looks underfed; I give him 
fifteem kronen. 

I came to Salzburg to lecture on 1 Education 
at the Women’s International League Con- 
ference. The Conference is mostly in French 
or German, and I have an excellent excuse for 
leaving it and wandering round the town. Here 
every one is Bavarian in costume, and I feel 
conspicuous in my English clothes. To-day 
I bought a pair of Bavarian braces—with a 
green band across the chest—and a_ velour 
hat with a wonderful bunch of-feathers on 
it, a glorious velour, grey and soft as silk. I 
walked forth this afternoon dressed to kill 
—Bavarian braces, hat, feather; London coat 
and vest; Glasgow boots and Edinburgh 
leggings. ‘ 

I saw the people staring at me, and then~ 
I crept back to my hotel and hid my Bavarian 
articlesin my bag. I half suspect that I haven’t 
seen a real Bavarian since I arrived. Itseems — 
to be the correct thing to wander about the 
Tyrol in leather trousers and green braces. _ 
I wonder why we all want to adopt some one ~ 
else’s nationality. In Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh, the men in kilts are usually Jews or 
cockneys, and if you enter the sergeant’s mess 
of a Scots regiment you hear accents that 
belong to Denmark Hill, Putney and East 
Ham, Naturally, I can understand the cock- 
ney’s ambition to become a Scot, but I can’t 

understand my ambition to look like a Bavarian. 


B 
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Anyway, I caught it in time, and if any London 
gentleman is tired of his kilt and sporran, 
I hereby inform him that I have for sale one 


pair Bavarian’ braces, one Bavarian antelope 


hat-plume, one Bavarian pipe with six-foot 
stem. 


Prices are not so marvellous as I had been led 


uo believe. In Bond Street the best velour 


~ 


hat costs three guineas; the same hat here 
one guinea. It is in food that one gets the real 
benefit of the exchange. One can live in the 
most swagger hotel here for less than a pound 
a week... lodging, food, beer, wine,- tips 
included. 

Tobacco is not to be had here. Luckily 
I managed to bring a tin of John Cotton with 
me from Cologne. I understand that tobacco 
is rationed here, and tobacco cards exist. The 
Customs people had much to say about my tin 
of John Cotton, but I flourished my passport 
in their faces and pointed to the part where 
Lord Curzon states that “‘ this passport is valid 
for two years only from the date of issue.” 
Their faces became serious; it was obvious 
that they thought me a special envoy, possibly 
a leading member of the League of Nations 
Executive. They bowed deferentially, and 
invited me to proceed on my way. 

‘The Customs of most countries are a farce. 
In most cases when you say that you have 
nothing to declare, the officials either pass your 
luggage without examination, or they open it 
and run a disinterested hand through your 
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_ shirts and collars. That is my experience, but 
some of my more dishonest-looking friends tell 
me of strict examinations of luggage and of 
personal searchings of their persons. I wonder 
if there is a really honest man in the world. 
I know scores of people who are absolutely 
and religiously honest in their dealings, but 
whenever they come to a frontier they become 
smugglers. I think of my friend, Mrs. X, 
honest as steel . . . yet when she came from 
France last summer she showed the Customs a- 
bottle labelled ‘‘ One table-spoonful thrice daily 
after meals.” The bottle contained eau-de- 
Cologne. Then there is the Rev. John Z. 
He -proudly explained to me how he managed 
_ to bring in two hundred cigars from Holland. 

“T had about fifty in my big bag,” he said, 
“and of course I showed them these. Luckily — 
they didn’t open the hand valise, but if they 
had I would have explained that I had 
been going to mention those if they hadn’t _ 
interrupted me.” 

My brother used to be a ship’s doctor, and 
he once told me of a true incident that occurred _- - 
- when he was at Southampton. Since hearing 
- his true version I have heard four other true 
versions by sailors who swore that they had 
witnessed the incident at Liverpool, Dover, 
Hamburg, and Durban respectively. 

My brother’s version: We called at South- 
ampton, and the ship’s carpenter left the ship 
carrying a big clothes-basket. He was stopped 
at the Customs barrier. 
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‘“‘ Hullo, what have you got in the basket ?” — 

“The ship’s cat.” i 

‘* Lift the cloth and let’s see it.” BS 

Carpenter protests that cat is very wild, and 
warns officer not to let it escape. Officer lifts — 
cloth . . . cat jumps out and runs back to the 
ship. Carpenter curses and explains luridly 
that it took him two blinking sanguinary hours 
to catch the brute, and since the captain insists 
that cat must be taken to a friend of said 
captain . . . well, he (carpenter) can’t express — 
his real opinion of Customs officer in words. 

Carpenter returns to ship, and in half an 
hour returns carrying the basket on his head. 

“Well,” says the Customs officer cheerily, 
“ caught it again ? ”’ | 

“Yes,” says the carpenter nastily, “ care to 
let it out again ?”’ 

The officer turns away with a laugh, and the 
carpenter continues on his way with a few 
thousand cigars, a few bottles of whisky, etc., 
in his basket. 

When my brother told me this story I said: 
“Yes, quite good, but do you know the one 
about the chap who carried a huge trunk ? 
‘ Here,’ said the Customs officer, “what have 
you got there?’ ‘ Cigars, of course,’ said the 
traveller with a laugh. The officer laughed 
also, and the man went out» with his case of 
Havana cigars.” ‘Bee 

“Not bad,” said my brother, “‘ but yours is 
an obviously made-up yarn.” 


* * P ieee i * * 
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I left Salzburg at six p.m. Our schnellzug 
was scheduled to arrive in Munich at ten, in 
time to catch the Dresden through-train. 
I blame the beautiful night for our delay in 
reaching Munich. The guard said that the 
engine had broken down, but I suspect that the 
whole train staff stopped to admire the lovely 
sunset in the hills. Be that as it may, we 
arrived in Munich at twelve prompt. The 
Dresden train had gone two hours before, and 
the next train went at seven in the morning.~ 
I spent a wretched night in the_third-class 
Waiting-room. It was filled with people. They 
lay on tables, forms, on the floor. I was dead- 
tired and sleepy, but I could find no corner in 
which to lie down. The atmosphere was thick 
with vile German tobacco smoke, but worse to 
me was the smell of the sausage. Every one ate 
sausage, and they seemed to arrange their 
feeding times in such a way that from twelve 
till seven, at any given moment, I could spot 
some one eating a sausage. It was a weary 
night. . 


The refreshment buffet opened at three, and .- 


_ between then and seven o’clock I had six 
breakfasts, merely to pass the time. Here it 
was that I came across the excellent German 
custom of including the tip in the bill. The 
waiter adds up your bill, draws a line and then 
adds on ten per cent. The head waiter in 
Munich station handed me back my tip and 
explained the system. 

It was in Munich waiting-room that I entered 
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into conversation with a German youth. I 
give it word for word. 

“ English ? ” 

cel ee 

“ Ich bin a preesoner in Selby im Krieg.” 

“ Ah! have a good time ? ”’ 

“Not first, aber we have a new—what you 
say? commander come and he was from 
Schottland, a sehr guten Man.” 

We got quite friendly, and I spoke of the 
postman and the letters in German, while he 
told me in English that his aunt was well. 
When I got up to catch my train he said: 
“How do you do? Pleased you to have 
meet. If you had a Frenchman been then 
would I not to you spoken have.” 

The journey to Dresden was a nightmare. 
Seven a.m. to eleven p.m. The train packed, 
and the corridors impassable. The only way 
to reach the restaurant car was to wait for a 
stop, and then to run like the wind along the 
platform to the Speisewagen. . 

Luckily I was travelling first-class, and had 
at least a seat. Once more I found myself 
feeling apologetic. I, the representative of the 
conquerors, sat in comfort, while decent natives 
stood in the stuffy corridors. I got up and 
gave my seat to a tired woman, and I joined 
the corridor crowd. I thought that they stared 
at me with hostility, yet they were kind and 


helped me when I had to answer questions — 


about tickets, etc. By this time I had 


learned that in Germany men do not rise — 
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and give up their seats to women in cars, 
tubes, etc. Also by this time I had discovered 
a type of German that I strongly disapproved 
of. | 
There is a type of strong-faced, lantern- 
jawed German, possibly the Prussian type. 
He is a bully. It is he who growls and slams 
up the window that you have just opened. 
It is he who elbows women aside when he 
struggles to get into a street car. He is always 
willing to quarrel with anyone in his vicinity, 
but I notice that if an opponent speaks up to 
him he becomes quiet. He is primitive, and 
his womenfolk are his underlings. To him a 
woman is a kitchen wench, and he will not 
listen to her voice if she dares to mention politics, 
or, indeed, any subject not connected with ~ 
cooking and mending. I vaguely recall read- 


ing that the late Kaiser held that woman’s 7 


sphere pertained to the three K’s—Kzurche, 
Kiiche, and Kinder (church, kitchen and | 
children). ps. 
I see no future for this type of gentleman. 
In a militarist world he might be a valuable _ 
drill-sergeant, but in a democracy he is- aye 
nobody. ; 
One of the type was in my compartment 
He kept looking at me _ sideways, and 


exchanging glances with his wife. - Two 


minutes after I had given up my seat to the 
tired woman, he gave up his seat to another 


tired woman, and joined me in the corridor. 
_Iigave up my seat because I felt I owed these 
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people something, and he possibly gave up 
his for the same reason. 

In the corridor I got into conversation with _ 
a man who ‘could speak English. He spoke 
bitterly against the Entente. I agreed with him 
that the Peace was a mockery, and he agreed 
with me that France was actuated by fear 
rather than by revenge. He asked me what 
my view of a good peace was, and I replied: 
“The nations ought to have said to each other, 
‘We have been stupid fools; let’s wipe the 
slate clean and begin again.’ ”’ 

I was rather surprised to find that this man 
had no sympathy with my humanitarian point 
of view. 

“We must fight France again,”’ he said. _ 

“ All right,” I said, “‘ but I hope you agree 
with me that France and England who won 
the war are about as near to ruin as could 

its be.”’ 5 

“ Certainly,” he said. 

“And,” I continued, “ you admit that to 
win a war is almost as bad as to lose it ?”’ 

He thought for a minute. 

“ Yes, I:admit it,” he said. ‘ 

“Then,” said I, ‘‘ you want to fight France, 
knowing that if you win Germany will be 
ruined ? ”’ 

He smiled. 

“I see your point,” he said, “‘ but . . . we 
must fight France.” 

Norman Angel proved that war was ruination, 


but he thought of the intellect of humanity. 
{ 
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It is not the intellect but the emotion of 
humanity that causes war. To-day I get the 
impression of an undying hate between France. 
and Germany. When I passed through Armen- 
tiéres the other day I understood France’s 
hate, and when I saw the French black troops 
on. the Rhine I understood Germany’s hate: 
To-day my sympathy is with Germany ; France 
had the chance to do what Christ did—to 
forgive her enemies, and she could not do it. 
She offered Germany her hate, and by doing~ 
so she has evoked her enemy’s hate. ; 
I don’t believe for one moment that a 
victorious Germany would have behaved in a 
_ more Christ-like way. The world is not ready 
» for practical Christianity (another name for 
_statesmanship), yet twenty years ago a plain 
man with no claim to brilliancy did the only —- 
real act of statesmanship of the century. When 
Britain waged an aggressive, commercial war 
against the Boer Republics and beat them, _ 
plain, honest Campbell-Bannerman stepped in 
and gave the vanquished self-government. 
That was at once statesmanship and Christi- — 
nity. To-day the makers of peace are only 
politicians and business men. 


IT 


ELLERAU is a suburb of Dresden. It re- 
minds me of Golder’s Green, but I dare 
not tell the natives of Hellerau that. 

It stands very high amid pine trees. The 
houses have been set up in the forest, and 
most gardens still have their pine trees stand- 
ing. 

There are no fences and hedges in Germany. 
The cows are tethered in the fields. Where 


the cattle are I don’t know; I haven’t seen 


any since I arrived. Fruit trees grow on the 
roadside and (in Salzburg, Austria) on the 


streets. No boy throws bricks at the apples 


and pears. Here there is a large strawberry. 
field with no railing round it. A public path 
runs through it, and not a man, woman or 
child ever thinks of stealing the fruit. And 
this is the nation that the more vulgar papers 
in England called the Huns. 

Oxen are used instead of horses for plough- 
ing, carting, etc. Down Salzburg way oxen 


seemed to be the only beasts of burden, but - 


- here one often sees a horse and an ox yoked 
together to a plough. 


Women do most of the farm work. The men 
workers are mostly dressed in old army clothes, 
26 
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and yesterday I met a ploughman wearing a 


British khaki jacket. 

There really is not much differefice between 
life here and life at home. Still, I confess 
that I did get a surprise in Cologne station 
when I discovered a woman in charge of the 
men’s lavatory. 

Manners are slightly different here. Men 
lift their hats to each other, and when I enter 
a tram I am supposed to lift my hat and wish — 
the occupants ‘‘ Guten morgen.” I also lift 
my hat when I ask a policeman the way. 
Every child on the road curtsies and says 
“Guten abend”’ to an adult. You take off 
your hat when you enter a bank, but not a 
big shop. When some one has to thank you 
he says ‘‘ Danke schén,”’ and you reply “ Bitte 


‘sehr, which I presume means “not at all” 


or ‘‘ don’t mention it.” 
Spittoons are common objects in Germany, 


but they are not vulgar ones as in England. 


You enter a swagger restaurant and you see 
spittoons in every room. My friend and host > 


Dr. Otto is an official of the Ministerium in _- 


Dresden. His office is a room in the old 


' residence of the Prime Minister, a richly 


decorated interior with great mirrors and gilt 
furnishing. When I go to see him I find 
spittoons in every corner. I have seen them 
also in very elegant hotels. 

I have no complex about spittoons, but I 


have a. definite and final complex about 


Germany’s manipulation of the day’s hours. 
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The schools open at seven in the morning in 
summer and eight in winter. I see—well, not 
exactly see—but I am told that architects, 
lawyers, bankers, and other respectable men 
catch the six-twenty morning car for Dresden. 
On the other hand, school closes at one 
for the day, and I see bankers and business 
men coming home about three in the after- 
noon. 

The shops close at six, but when they open 
I probably shall never know. They close at 
certain hours during the day, but I have not 
yet learnt what hours. I have visited a musical 
instrument shop at eleven, one, two, three, 
five, and six respectively, and on each occasion a 
man was putting up the shutters. There must 
be one of the gods who is decided that I shall 
not play the cornet. 

I am making inquiries about our neighbours 
here, for it may be that the cornet merchant 
lives over the way from us. If he doesn’t, 
then the supernatural is the only possible 
explanation. 

_ German shops have nothing to learn about 
window-dressing. I stop at.every window— 
no, every window except the windows of 
sausage shops, and I count my money. There 
is a knife in a window in the Pragerstrasse, 
the knife that I used to dream of when I was 
at school. Three blades, corkscrew, screw- 
driver, gimlet, file, scissors, an instrument 
for taking stones out of horses’ feet, and 
one for boring holes in leather. Price 200 
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marks. I study the knife for ten minutes, 
then I sigh and cross the street to the beer 
shop. . 

As I sit and look at the Munich beer I think 
of the knife. It is a lovely knife. If I buy 
-it I shall in the long run save money, for one 
day I must buy a screwdriver and a gimlet: 
The leather-borer is indispensable, and the - 
corkscrew a necessity. My rationalisations 
come to a dead stop when I consider the utility 
of the instrument for picking stones out of- 
horses’ feet. Of course, in these days of 
Rolls-Royces I shall never own a horse. That 
is final; I cannot get past that fact. - 

I drink up my beer, and go back to the 
cutlery shop. I look at the knife long and 
attentively. I decide that the feet instru- 
ment is after all a necessity, for itis the only _ 
instrument that will adjust the valves of my > 
cornet. Then I realise that I have not yet 
bought my cornet, and I hastily walk to the ~ 
Altmarkt to have a look at the musical instru- | 
ment shop. Of course, the man is putting up 
the shutters, but I get a glimpse of a brass 
cornet marked 459 marks. 

At that point I almost weep, for I know 
then that if I buy the knife I cannot afford 
to buy the cornet. And if I don’t buy the 
cornet, I can’t pretend to myself that I am 
buying the knife for the sole purpose of adjust- 
ing the valves of the cornet. I return to the 
eutler’s and study the knife. After a time 
joy comes to me, for I now see that the horses’ 


~ 
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feet affair is the very thing for levering off a 
punctured tyre. The fact that I have no 
bicycle is conveniently forgotten, and I am 
about to enter the shop when Dr. Otto comes 
up behind me and seizes my arm. 

‘Come home,” he says shortly, and I meekly 
go home with him. Still I have the uneasy 
feeling that I shall buy that knife. 


* * * * x 


Emma is Dr. Otto’s servant. I fear Emma. 
She has very definite views on man and how 
man should conduct himself. To-day she 
spoke to me very coolly when I entered the 


kitchen to borrow a hairpin for my pipe. | 


I was surprised and troubled, for to offend 
the director of the commissariat is no light 


matter. I ran to Frau Doctor for explana-— 


tion. 
‘““Ah!”’ she said sternly, ‘‘ you have offended 


Emma very deeply, and I don’t know if she 


will ever forgive you.” 

“But how?” I cried in alarm. ‘‘ Why? 
Where ? When?” 

“You folded up your own pyjamas this 
morning,” she said. 

Then she explained the psychology of Emma, 
Emma has a work complex. She is never 
happy until every man in her vicinity is as 
helpless as a babe. I think that Dr. Otto 
must be her ideal man, for I don’t know any 
other man who can leave a bedroom in such 
i as he can. 
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ee Better go up and have a look at Otto’s 
room,” said Frau Doctor. 


I went. I made a mental note of its con- | 
dition, and then I went to my own room:: I. 


threw all my clothes on the floor, emptied the 
water-jug on the bed, scattered my books and 


papers on the dressing-table, and then threw , 


a collar-stud under the bed. After that I 
went down to Emma and told her I had lost 
my collar-stud. 


She spent an hour in finding it, and I 


heard her singing blithely. When she came 


downstairs she remarked to Mrs. Otto: “ Herr — 


Neill ist ein schoner Herr,’ which, being 
interpreted, means “ Mr. Neill is a thorough 
gentleman.”’ 

Emma has also an eating complex. She 
eats very sparingly herself, but when I tell 
her that an egg for breakfast would please me 
immensely, she brings the egg. I am just 
finishing it when she enters with two eggs, 
and says apologetically (in Saxon dialect) : 
“The other two are almost ready.’’ And the 
annoying part is that she is offended if I don’t 
eat the five eggs. 


She is much concerned about my appearance. . 


I am thin, and Dr. Otto is—well, when I 
borrow his overcoat I always think of furnished 
apartments. Emma thinks me delicate, and 
when she shakes her head sadly at me I know 
that she really means, “‘ Poor Herr, he won't 


live long.’’ I shall not if I can’t cure her of 


her 1 feeding obsession. o 


Part 
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In my student days, if my landlady gave me © 
a steak that was uncuttable, I always wrapped 
it up in paper and took it out with me, dropping 
it in a quiet. corner of the Meadows. I never 
had the courage to offend a landlady, but 
here I am in a difficulty. I am Dr. Otto’s 
guest, and I cannot honestly smuggle his hard- 
earned (and sometimes boiled) eggs out of the 
house. : 

For the moment the problem is not acute, 
for Otto’s son Walter is at home, and he is 
what, in terms of motor mechanics, might be 
designated a twelve egg-power man. I call 
him an altruist, but he modestly refuses to 
acknowledge that he is doing me favours. 
Emma declares that Walter has a great future 
before him. 

Emma’s behaviour, linked up with the 


_ behaviour of fraus in railway carriages, con- 


firms my opinion that women are less free in 
Germany than in England. I saw four men,» 
visitors stare at Frau Otto with manifest dis- 
approval the other night, because she ventured 
to give an opinion on the League of Nations. 
The wives of the four husbands evidently 
shared the surprise. and resentment of the 
husbands, and one of them remarked: “ Yes, 
very interesting; but, my dear, I have got a 
new recipe for apple tarts.” 

I expect to find many evidences of father 
complexes in Germany, .for the father of the 
family is master in his own house. I see lots 
of men in Saxony whom I should resent having 
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as father. The reform will have to come from 


the Emmas of Germany .. . and here I am 
unblushingly pandering to her tORgE for: 
domination. 

a * * * * 


To-day I bought the knife. It is not quite 
so wonderful as it looked in the shop window. 
It is too heavy for the pocket. I wish I had 
bought the cornet instead. I have wandered 
round all day looking for leather straps on 
which to try my leather-borer, and the straps 
on my gladstone bag now look like the per- 
forated lines on sheets of postage stamps. 

With the screwdriver part I have taken 
Otto’s typewriter to pieces, and with the 
horses’-foot instrument I have broken the 


ribbon-guide. But, in spite of all my work, —- 


I cannot persuade myself that I have got my 
four hundred marks’ worth. The knife has 


really come too late—at least twenty years | 


too late. The moral is: Don’t wait twenty 
years for your knife. The whole trend of 


modern civilisation is to postpone the im- ~- 


mediate wish for one more remote. To-day 
~ I am on the side of old Omar : 


“* How sweet is mortal Sovranty,” think some: 
Others—‘‘ How blest the Paradise to come! ”’ 
Ah! take the Cash in hand and waive the Rest ! 
Oh, the brave Music. of a distant Drum ! 


No, that verse isn’t quite apposite, for I 
_ have no longer the cash in hand. In spirit, 
“gaa 
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however, Omar is on my side.. He bought his 
many-bladed knife when he was thirteen, and 
I have no doubt his drum also. . 

From the point of view of analytical: D 
logy my multiplex knife is interesting. A 
ing to the Wish Fulfilment theory, | 
for a knife when I was a boy. Pov 
me repress the wish. Years later 
wish. The interesting feature is t 
cases the wish is sublimated, raised tc 
power ... for instance, moral ed 
changes the infantile wish to break dishes nti 
a wish to break houses. But at twelve I 
wished for a knife, and to-day I bought it. . 
and wish I hadn’t. 

I can analyse the knife. ..I-know the 
symbolism of blades and horses’ feet and 
borers and leather and, I fancy, corkscrews. 
My word associations to the parts of the 
knife would tell a good psycho-analyst my 
whole life-history, and I suppose that my 
analysis of the knife has killed my joy in 
at 

By the way, analysis cannot destroy any- 
thing of value; it can only destroy. sub- 
stitutes—symbols. If I love thegeeich aiext 
door, and analysis kills my love, then the 
girl was only a symbol for a desired object 
(or more probably a desired subject). No 
analyst can analyse away true love or true 
religion. 

If I had only analysed my attitude to the 


knife before I paid out two hundred marks for — 
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it! Anyway, I am glad that I made this 
discovery before I was tempted to buy the 
1€t. know now what a cornet represents 
ymbolism ; it is an instrument by which 
ws the breath out for pleasure, i.e. 
is a pure suicide symbol. The man 
ys a cornet hates life and symbolically 
breath out for ever. And to think 
ught have bought it ! 


* * * * = 


I have bought the cornet. I know I have 
been guilty of a suicidal act, but I couldn’t 
resist the temptation. The man “who was 
putting up the shutters stooped to tie his boot- 
lace, and I had to slip past him. 

I do not know whether my cornet is a B flat 
cornet or an E flat major cornet, and therefore. 
_ I have bought two books. One offers to teach 
the B cornet in a week, and the other offers to 


make me a master of the E flat major cornet in — 


three days. To-night I naturally began with 
the latter. 


“To get E flat press valves one and two,” ~— 


said the book. I pressed valves one and two, 
while Frau Doctor played E flat on the piano. 
I blew. Frau Doctor averred that I had played 
C, Otto was of the opinion that I had played 
an imitation of a rusty hinge, while I definitely 
stated that the piano was out of tune. Then 
_ Walter suggested that we might try the B flat 
book. We did. 
“Tq get E flat press valves one and 
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two,” said the second book. We examined 
the books and compared them. @Dhe 

tions in both: were alike; the onl 
lay in the assortment of tunes 
practice. 

Later in the evening a musician € 
and he showed me how to make my 
B cornet or an E flat major cormeé 
I simply take out one U tube and 
other. My elation at this discovery was 
what damped by the assertion of the m 
that my cornet was a French Horn, but after 
consulting an illustrated dictionary I was 
reassured. Undoubtedly the instrument is a 
cornet. 

Long ago I played a bugle in the Volunteers, 
and I can make definite sounds on the cornet. 
They are rather liquid sounds as yet, and I 
wish I knew a professional cornet-player ; 
I very much want to learn how one empties 
.a cornet. . 

Emma has been shaking her head sadly all 
the afternoon and evening. To-night she un- 
bosomed herself to Frau Doctor. 

** The Herr i is thin and he doesn’t eat enough,” 
she cried, “‘and now he plays the Trompete— 
and every man who plays the Tvompete dies of 
consumption.” 

Knowing the symbolism of trumpet-playing, 
I ask myself the question: Does a man die of 
consumption because he wants to play the 
cornet, or does he play the cornet because he 


wants to die of consumption? Unfortvmately 
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_ I have no statistics of the mortality of wind- 
instrument players. 

have had my cornet for seven hours and ~ 

yet tired of it. A knife has limi- 


| third attempt gives you a sudden jump_ 

+. Already I pride myself on the discovery 
of a new note that lies somewhere- between E 
and F. Perhaps I ought to write to Cyril 
Scott about it. My discovery may revolutionise 
the art of music. I vision a series of new notes 
—the mathematical notation might be used 
for half half-tones—A’, F*, and so on. 
Already I have christened my new note E + F, ~~ 

me 


{ 


or alternately, E,”. 
* * * * * 


Dr. Otto has been trying my cornet to-day. 


I hide my diminished head. Yesterday I joyed i 


in the discovery of my E + F note, but to-day 
Rear 
I have been beaten by a master. He played a 
note between E and F which was not my note. 
I think it was F-E J? —-E*, 
FE*(F +E) | 
The weather is very warm. We lie in the 
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garden in the morning and take sunbaths. 
People here have a very healthy attitude to 
nakedness. Most of the children are running 
about in bathing-drawers, and their bodies are 
brown. We elders lie about in bathing-drawers, 
but we only go out of the garden to fetch 
Otto back when he follows his straying hens. 
Because of these hens most of the neighbours 
aren’t on speaking terms with us, and I worr 
over this fact, for any cornet sounds from this 
house will be listened to with a jaundiced, 
rather than a musical ear. 

We bathe in the Moritzburg Lake, about an 
hour’s walk from here. The water is warm, 
and we stay in for an hour, sit about on the 
bank in our bathing-drawers, and then bathe 
again. Family bathing appears to be an in- 
stitution in Germany, and in this weather 
families from Dresden spend the whole day at 
the lake. . 

Like the Scot the German takes his pleasures 
sadly. There is very little noise at the lake; 
even the children bathe quietly. These Ger- 
mans have a sort of speak-when-you’re-spoken- 
to attitude, and they make no advances to a 
stranger. Even in a pair of bathing-drawers 
that Councillor Clark would censor, the German 
wears a Cloak of reserve. 

These people are Saxons. During the war 
one read of Saxon regiments fraternising with 
our troops, and one got the impression that the — 
Saxons were a gay-hearted, lovable people. 
I have not known them long enough to find 
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them lovable, but gay-hearted they certainly 
are not. They are a dour race. The men 
have sour faces ; the women look. chastened ; 
but the children are like all other children, 
lovable. I find the country people more 
sociable than the town-dwellers. 

This indeed is a strange land. To-day I 
missed Emma from the accustomed kitchen. 
I asked where she had gone, and was told that 
she had gone to a symphony concert in the 
Dresden Opera House. She knows all the best 
operas by heart, and when we want a really 
expert opinion of a Brahms Concerto we visit 
the kitchen. . 

I am sure that her agony at my cornet- 
playing is not entirely a result of her 
fears for my health. At first I thought 
that Emma was a unique servant girl, but 


Frau Otto tells me that many of her past.- 


servants have spent their nights-out in the 
Opera. 

I went to the opera the other night. The — 
house was crowded, although the piece was 
only Lohengrin—not that I feel superior to — 


Lohengrin; I know almost as much about ~ 


music as I know about Einstein’s Theory, and 
personally I like the sugary mysticism of the 
Lohengrin music; but Emma tells me that 
Lohengrin belongs to Wagner’s “ pre-war” - 
period, when he had not broken with the 
Italian tradition . . . andsoI write “ although 
the piece was only Lohengrin.” 

Anyway, it was the best performance of an 
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opera that I have ever seen. I recall my first 
experience of opera in Dundee. Lohengrin’s 
swan came along in jerks, and the dove fluttered 
very weirdly.. In Dresden the swan swam 
smoothly ; it even moved its head. My one 
criticism of the piece was that, from my lofty 
seat in the gallery (12 marks), I saw a youth 
deliberately shove his head out from under- 
neath the swan. He had my sympathy ; 
the actor who acts the part of a swan’s 
stomach has a poor opportunity of exhibition- 
ism. 

Emma tells me that a German orchestra is 
excellent, because each member of it is but a 
tradesman who knows his instrument. The 
result is that the conductor supplies all the soul 
to the music. I have not dared to take my 
cornet from its case since Emma gave me this 
dictum. 

My chief criticism of German opera is this— 
there is no smoking allowed in the building. 
So is it with the theatres and cinemas. The 
Germans have an unholy dread of fire. No 
one is allowed to take an overcoat into a 
theatre; one hands it to a woman who 
charges one mark for keeping it. The idea 
is, | suppose, that when fire breaks out, no 
man is handicapped in the race for the 
door. 

The Germans are excellent in their behaviour 
at a performance. The doors are closed when 
the curtain goes up, and no late-comer is 
allowed to enter. And during the performance 
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it takes considerable courage to whisper to your 
neighbour. I rejoice. | 

All my life my pet aversion has been the © 
man who talked during a performance—well, 
no, not all my life: my antipathy dates back 
to the time when I fancied myself as a tragi- | 
reciter. In the process of psycho-analysis I 
had to face many unpleasant memories, but 
the memories of infantile Cidipus Complex 
traits were infinitely less painful to conscious- 
ness than the memory of an evening when I. 
recited The Dream of Eugene Aram. I some- 
times wonder what part that recital plays in 
the dream associations of the people who heard 
the recital. 


* * * xx % 
On the top of the hill in Hellerau stands a 


large building. In front are square pillars — 


about thirty feet high. It is a Grecian sort of 
structure, and I took it to be an art museum. 
To-day I learned that it is the Dalcroze School. | 
It was built for Jaques Dalcroze himself in 
Igi2z, and now it is being run by Christine, 
the American wife of a local architect. When 
Christine arrived this afternoon and invited 
me to see a special display of Eurhythmics, 
I trembled, for Christine labours under the 
delusion that I am a distinguished educationist, 
and I knew that she was expecting me to 
give an expert opinion of Eurhythmics as an 
educational factor. 

Well, I have seen the performance, and the 
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only thing I am sure of is that Christine can 
teach. She took a crowd of village children 
who had never heard of Eurhythmics. 

“Now,” she said, “‘do anything you like 
while I play the piano, but run back to your 
original places when I cry Hopp!” 

It was an excellent demonstration of real 
teaching ; I saw the children make mistakes, 
and then realise their mistakes without a word 
from Christine. 

Then the trained children and adults came 
on. I have nothing to say about them ; their 
movements seemed to me just as good as the 
movements, of Dalcroze’s own pupils, but I 
repeat that I am no judge. Once I heard 
Ysaye play a Brahms Concerto in Edinburgh. 
On the following night I heard the same 
‘concerto played by two members of the 
Scottish Orchestra. 1 enjoyed the second 
performance better than the first, but I must 
admit that I paid 5/— for Ysaye’s concert, 
ae I had a complimentary ticket for the 
other. 


Eurhythmics appears to me to combine’ 


science and art, or at least intellect and emo- 
- tion. The graceful movement belongs to the 
unconscious, but the concentration to the 
conscious. Pedagogues appear to me to value 


the concentration part most, but I cannot find 


any virtue in concentration for concentration’s 
sake. I can see the value of my concentra- 
tion if I am writing a book, but if I concen- 
_ trate on digging a hole in the garden and filling 


~ 
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it up again, I see no value in the concentra- 
tion. 

I hold the interest theory of education, that 
is, I believe that a child learns only when his 
whole mind, conscious and unconscious together, 
is fixed on a subject. Further, I believe that 
education should be a making of the Unconscious - 
conscious. From this point of view I cannot 
at present see the value of concentration in 
Eurhythmics, when, say, the pupils have. to 
concentrate on realising a bar of music, already 
played by the teacher, and while they are 
realising the bar the teacher is playing the 
next bar. 

{ am told it is possible for a good pupil to 
realise while the teacher is four bars ahead. 
That is a great piece of concentration, but I 


cannot see the educational value ofit. Tomeitis ~— 


similar to working outa stiffriddle . . . an exer- 
cise and nothing more. [I am told by teachers that 
when Eurhythmics is introduced into a school, 
the pupils at once show a greater power of 
concentration on school subjects than before. 
I believe it, but school subjects are the least 
important part of education. I want to find 
out whether Eurhythmics help a child to be 
creative, in other words, help a child to make 
his Unconscious conscious. 


*: * * * * 


I have been thinking over this idea of making 
the Unconscious conscious. The difficulty is 
that the Unconscious itself consists of two 


? 


yea 


~~ 
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parts—the Impersonal or Collective Uncon- 


‘scious that we bring with us from the race, and 


the Personal Unconscious that we acquire 
from our environment. Every neurosis and 
every unhappiness is the result of a conflict 
between the Impersonal and the Personal 
Unconscious. ; 
The Impersonal comes from God; it is the 
original life-force that urges us to self-preser- 
vation (Ego Instinct) and race-perpetuation 
(Sex Instinct). And because we have come 
to believe that man is born a_ sinner, 
education has aimed at persuading the child 
that his Impersonal Unconscious is the very 


devil. 


A concrete example of this mistaken educa- 
tion is seen in every nursery. The baby is 
carefully guarded against discovering that his 
sexual organs exist as potential pleasure organs. 
From his earliest months he is taught that bodily 
functions are a forbidden topic of interest and 
conversation. To the Impersonal Unconscious 
there is nothing objectionable in sex or bodily 
functions, but mother introduces the element 
of civilisation. 

The child’s Personal Unconscious is first 
formed by mother and father, and later teacher 
and parson add their quota to it. The Personal 
Unconscious is what we call the conscience, 
and it is really the voice of teachers. It is 
possible to have no conscience in consciousness, 
and at the same time to have a very definite 
conscience in the Unconscious. I think of a 
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friend of mine who believes in free-love. He 
lives with a woman who is not his wife. Con- 
sciously he has no conscience about the affair, 
but his dreams show that unconsciously he 
considers himself a sinner. 

“‘ The vilest abortionist,” says Bernard Shaw, 
“is the person who tries to mould a child’s 
character.’ That is true. The moralist is the 
greatest danger to any child, for the moralist 
is the person who tries to convey to a ghild 
that his Impersonal Unconscious is a devil. 
Religion has continually preached that the 
Impersonal Unconscious is the devil, but the 
truth is that the Impersonal Unconscious is 
God. It comes from God, while the Personal 
Unconscious comes from the people who think 
that God didn’t know His job when He created 
man. ne 
Now, to return to the theory that education 
should aim at making the Unconscious con- 
scious . . . we must ask: Which Unconscious ? | 
The Personal or the Impersonal? It is a 
difficult question. In art we generally see only 
the result of the conflict between the two parts 
of the Unconscious. But then there are two 
kinds of art: there is the art that might be 
called sick art, because it is something that 
the artist has had to get rid of; and there 
is the art that comes from the Impersonal Un- 
conscious. 

I imagine that Oscar Wilde’s The Picture of 
Dorian Grey is an example of sick art, while 
As You Lrke It is an example of pure art. | 
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Also the so-called Futurists in painting and 
music are probably sick artists; their work 
appeals* only. to those who have the same 
neurotic complexes as the artists have. But, 
since my Impersonal Unconscious is the same 
as that of the German or the Japanese, the 
dustman or the professor, creative art will 
always appeal to all men. 

It is a sad thought, but I must face it, that 
because my books sell by the forty thousand, 
while those of the late Charles Garvice sell by 
the hundred thousand, Garvice was a healthier 
artist than I am. 

The point I want to make is that art can leave 
the artist at the point where he was before he 
wrote his book or painted his picture. Peter 
Pan, for example, is a purely unconscious 
fantasy with a beautiful symbolic meaning, 
but Barrie does not know that meaning con- 
sciously. Many people will cry : But why need 
he? J also cry: Why need he? And yet I 
feel that Peter Pan draws us backward; it 
appeals to the regressive part of each human, 
the part that fears life and wishes to remain 
always a boy. 

All I know is that in a school I do not want 
., tosee Peter Pans produced by children, because 

_ Peter Pan, like most stories, is a symbolic 
picture of the conflict between the Impersonal 
and the Personal Unconscious. I believe that 
the child should produce his art from the 
Impersonal, and when I heard Professor Cizek 
of Vienna lecture on the wonderful drawings — 
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produced by his pupils, and when I saw 
these drawings, I was sure that they were 
healthy productions from the Impersonal Un- 
conscious. i 

Professor Cizek said that he could not under- 
stand why children lost their spontaneity and. 
originality-at about the age of fourteen. It may 
be that with the coming of puberty the Personal 
Unconscious, which has been trained to dis- 
approve of sex, becomes a much increased force. 
If that were so the Impersonal Unconscious ~ 
would suffer greatly from repression at that 
period. 

I see no permanent value in what I call 
Conflict Art. Of late I have been to see a few 
well-known German dancers, and with the 
exception of one woman, they all danced 
neurotic dances. The suicide dance I expect 
on every programme; Der Tod is nearly 
always to be found about the end of the second 
part. Psychologically, the suicide wish is the 
result of the conflict between the Impersonal 
and the Personal Unconscious. 

Parents and parsons told us that we were 
miserable sinners, and that life was only a 
preparation for another world. It is quite 
natural in these circumstances that a good 
part of our nature wants to flee from this 
wicked world as soon as possible. Thus it 
comes that most of us fear to look over a 
precipice because we have an unconscious 
desire to jump over. I know a few men who 
daren’t use any but a safety razor for the 
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same reason. I suppose the reason why so 
few of us ever do jump over the precipice is 
that parents and parsons have given us a few 
hints that there is a place where the worm 
dieth not and the fire is not quenched. 

What surprises me is that the Slavs and 
Southerners who dance suicide dances seem to 
have the same conflict as the peoples of 
_ puritan countries. 

Another dance I see often is what I call 
the God-Almighty Complex dance, where the 
dancer identifies herself unconsciously with the 
Deity, or more often with the Crucified Christ. 
This may or may not be neurotic; if a person 
had» only an Impersonal Unconscious, he or 
she would be justified in dancing a God dance, 
for a human is a god. But so far I have seen 
no dancer give a joyous God dance, and I 
conclude that the dancers I have seen are 
dancing the Personal Unconscious God... 
that is, the wrong God, the Devil. . 
fo ‘return to -Eurhytimics:“.)) sage 
Eurhythmics there is a definite self-expression 
in movement. My doubts come from 
experiences of solo dancers. I see it 
possible to express oneself in bodily mover. _ 
all day long, and yet be very unhealthy. i. 
is obvious to me that Eurhythmics is not 
enough in education. : 

Incidentally I have reached the conclusion 
that solo dancing is a mistake. In London 
I went nearly every night to the Russian 
Ballet and loved it. In Dresden one woman 
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will give an entire evening performance alone, 
and, personally, I end up in boredom. Dancing 
is a communal thing, and the best dancers 
recognise this. Pavlova, a _ delightfully 
healthy dancer, always has her troupe with 
her. 

* * * * * 


Once more then, should education aim at 
making the Personal or the Impersonal Un- 
conscious conscious? I think that freedom- 
should make the Personal Unconscious con- 
scious, while creation should“~make the 
Impersonal Unconscious conscious. By free- 
dom I mean self-government, the liberty for 
a group of children to make their own 
consciences without the authority or moralising 
of adults. Lia 

Little Nora, aged six, took up the end of a - 
cigarette I Jhad thrown away, and began to 
' smoke. Her mother and I smiled and said 

nothing. Nora took a few puffs and then 

said: “I don’t like it.” Nora’s conscience 
about smoking comes from her own free 
experience of tobacco, but if she had been 

called a bad girl, she would have had a 

mother-conscience about tobacco all her 

life. 
If I mention Nora when I am lecturing, there 

is always some one who asks: “‘ What would 

you have done if she had tried to drink a bottle 
of poison?”’ And when I reply: “ Taken it 
away from her,’ the questioner laughs and 
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says something about inconsistency. The 
questioner is right logically, while I am right 
psychologically. 

. In this matter of giving the child freedom 
to make his own conscience, we must guard 
against the popular idea that freedom means 
licence. 

I met a German father the other day who 
told me that he had brought up his family on 
the principles I advocate, giving his children 
full and complete liberty to do what they 
liked. I gathered that they were free-to 
hammer nails into his grand piano if they 
wanted to. 

He informed me sadly that his and my 
theory was unsound, and instanced the case 
of his son, aged nine, who yelled and stamped 
his feet if he did not get what he wanted. I 
hastily informed him in my best Hugo German 
that his principles and mine were not quite 
the same. A child is important, but an adult 
has also some importance, and a father’s.right 
to his own piano is just as important as a 
child’s right to hammer nails. To allow a 
child to satisfy every wish is a good way to 
spoil the child for life. All I ask for is that 
the father and mother will try their hardest to | 
find an outlet for the child’s bido, and I 
imagine that any child will enjoy hammering 
nails into a log just as much as hammering 
them into a Bechstein. 4 
_ If the child really thinks that the piano is 
in need of repair or decoration, he ought to 
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be stopped on musical and economic grounds, 
and not on moral grounds. To say >" You 
mustn’t destroy my piano,’ will do no harm, 
but to say: “ Boys who hammer nails into 
Pa’s nice piano are bad and God does not love 
them,’ is the most dangerous thing a parent 


'Can Sa 


If a child of five does not take his mother’s 
word for it that nails destroy a piano, then I 
suspect that the child has already discovered 
that his mother is a liar, and he does. not 
believe her. Moreover, there is mike the 
probability that the child is musical. . one | 
never knows. 

Well, the Personal Unconscious is going to 


.be made conscious by the abolition of adult 


moralists. In Germany this will be a hard 
thing to do, for the Germans are moralists. I[- 
have before me a school-book entitled ‘* Vater- 
liindisches Lesebuch, 3 und 4 Schuljahr. On 
page 2 is a letter from Luther to his son, 
Hans. 

In brief it runs so:—“ I know a beautiful 
garden where there are many children in~ 
golden clothes ; and apples and’ pears and all 
kinds of fruit, and lovely little horses with 
golden bridles and silver saddles. I asked a 
man in the garden what children these were, 
and he replied: ‘These are the children who 
pray well, who learn their lessons, who are 
religious.’ ”’ 

Then Luther goes on to ask the man how 
his son Hans can enter the garden, and the 
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answer is: Wenn er gern betet, lernt und fromm _ 
dst, so soll er auch in den Garten kommen . een 

(If he prays willingly, learns, and is pious, he 
can also enter the garden.) 

I don’t think we have anything in England 
or Scotland to equal this as an example 
of dangerous education. If the German 
Personal Unconscious has been formed by such 
lesson books, then I don’t wonder that 
militarism flourished. Militarism is creation 
gone wrong, and creation belongs to the 
{Impersonal Unconscious. If the libido (life- _ 
force, Impersonal Unconscious) is snowed under 
by stupid Personal Unconscious moralisings, 
then there is no outlet for it but the primitive 
way of destruction. 

The Impersonal Unconscious must be allowed 
expression in a nation or in a*school. In 
Germany intellectual education was supreme, 
and the emotional part of life was repressed 
all the time. This emotional part remained 
primitive. Not only in Germany. English 
education was just as wrong in a slightly 
different way. 

The Oxford professors talked just as much 
rubbish about the war as did the German 
professors. In England almost the only outlet 
for the emotional part of the human psyche 
was sport. In our big schools creation had 
scarcely a foothold, and when war came the 
people easily expressed their emotions in 
destructive hate. The truth seems to be that 
our education has been a gigantic failure, our 
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education both secular and religious. It has 
aimed at the Personal Unconscious, and has 
neglected the infinitely more important Im- 
personal Unconscious. If the world is to 
find happiness—and that is the only real 
criterion—the schools of to-morrow must make 
drawing and play-making and handcraft more 
important things than Languages or Logic. 

I see that education must first abolish the 
Personal Unconscious before the Impersonal 
Unconscious can be free to create. If the 
former remains in a school all the creation 
will be Conflict creation, and every original 
production of the children will be the same. 
story in a different guise—the story of Paradise 
Lost or Peter Pan. 

It occurs to me that if a child has ideal” 
parents who refuse to give it a conscience, it 
will be forced to make a conscience (i.e. a 
Personal Unconscious) under the stress of 
communal life. The community will force the 
individual to repress certain ego impulses. No 
doubt, but the social conscience is a much more~ 
healthy affair than the home conscience. If 
the community suppresses Willie because he 
wants to play goal-keeper, centre-forward, and 
full-back all at the same time, Willie is free to 
hate the community, and by expressing his 
hate to rid himself of hate. But when father 
says: “ Me lad, if you touch that piano I'll 
lay you across my knees,” Willie must repress 
his hate, because father stands in a close 
emotional relationship to-him. It is the 
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# 
‘Gdipus Complex, the Family Romance that 
makes the Personal Unconscious so dangerous 
to happiness. And if the harm is done before 
a child enters school . . . well, I wonder if we 
can have a real freeing of the Impersonal 
Unconscious. 


Lit 


conference, but it does not commence till 

to-morfow. I have spent the day visiting 
tobacco shops. In Dresden no English tobacco 
was to be found, and the shopkeepers there told 
me that the only English tobacco in Germany 
was in Berlin. German tobacco is atrocious, . 
no flavour and hot as mustard. This morning 
I visited every tobacco shop in Unter den 
Linden, Friedrichstrasse, and Leipziger Strasse. 


| CAME to Berlin to attend an educational 


It was a sorry trail. In the afternoon I tried ~~ 


the less imposing streets. 

“Ah,” cried a fat tobacconist, ‘‘ you speak 
the English? I have English tabak, sehr gut,” 
and he produced a tin. 

“No,” said I mildly, ‘this is American 
tabak, and cigarette tabak at that.” we 

His reply was to tear open the paper wrapper. 
It was indeed cigarette tabak. I shook my 
head, and made for the door. Then he became 
aggressive, and informed me rudely that since 
I had made him open the seal I must take the 
tin. I protested that he had opened the seal 
of his own accord. Then he broke into his 
native speech, and called me a Sweinhund and 
an Affe (monkey), and told me to get back to 
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my own country as quickly as I darned well 
could. 

I chronicle this incident merely to show that 
‘in two months in Germany I have found one 
man who was impolite. I fancy that he would 
have made similar remarks to a German. The 
four hundred and fifty-seven tobacconists of 
Berlin were all very obliging, and most of them 
opened sealed packets for me, and smiled when 
I refused them. 

I cannot describe Berlin. I cannot call it 
beautiful, but at least it is spacious and well- 
ordered. The Unter den Linden was a dis- 
appointment; it is far behind Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, in beauty. Friedrichstrasse is about 
as broad and as beautiful as the High Street in 
Forfar, or Peebles, or Kirriemuir. 

The Royal buildings are stately, but not 
beautiful. The spaces around them, however, 
are grand. The Sieges Alle is a long road 
leading up to the uglhest memorial in the 
world (I hope), and on both sides of the road 
are statues of all the kings of all the German 
states of all time . .. dull people. Berlin is 
filled with statues obviously made to order, and 
any Berliners I met blushed for them. 

To me the most interesting building in 
Berlin is Wertheim’s in Leipziger Strasse. It 
is a shop that could possibly hold Selfridges, 
Harrods, Gamages, and Whiteleys, and still 
have space for the British Museum. A wonder- 
ful shop where one loses one’s self. 

I rejoice that I am past the spending stage. 
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When one comes to Germany one stops at — 
every shop window and is sorely tempted to > 


buy things that can never be used. To-day 
in Wertheim’s I looked at velour hats priced 
16s. 6d. (in Bond Street, three guineas), safety 
razors for 3s. 6d. (a guinea in London), boots, 
beautiful boots worth two pounds for about 
ten shillings. These goods held no temptation 
for me. 

The other day in Dresden I had a great-coat 
made to measure for about thirty shillings, a 
coat worth ten guineas in London. I felt a 
queer feeling of meanness when I paid the bill. 
An English lady was telling me the other day 
that she went to Vienna to buy furs and silks. 
She came back without buying anything; she 
said she was ashamed to buy. 


Berlin is crowded with beggars and stall-— 


holders. I am told that street vendors were 
unknown before the war. To me it seems that 


you can buy anything and everything on the 


street now. The book barrows are excellent; there 


2s 


one sees editions of Strindberg, Ibsen, Goethe, _. 


Lessing, well bound and cheap. To-day I bought 
a complete edition of Nietzsche, ten volumes, 
at the cost of about sevenpence a volume. 

I see very few cheap-and-nasty books. The 
Germans are much more serious than we are. 
You can buy Goethe or Lessing at a railway 
bookstall. At how many railway bookstalls 
in England can one buy Shakespeare or 
Shelley or Thackeray? I hasten to add that I 
am not complaining about our native book- 
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stalls ; Sherlock Holmes is a better companion 
on a train journey than Shelley. 

I notice the same difference between German 

and English newspapers. I cannot find modern 
journalism of the ‘‘ Good-bye-mother-I-must- 
end-it-all’”’ type in Germany. Murders, di- 
vorces, thefts and other important items dear 
to the London evening press, never seem to 
get prominence in Germany. International 
news appears to take first place, and the 
merest rag of an evening paper in Berlin will 
make its chief head-line ‘“‘ Lloyd George and 
Silesia ’’ instead of the more important ‘‘ Shots 
in a West End Flat’ of the London papers. 
And I grudgingly admit that the theatres of 
Berlin are offering better stuff than the London 
theatres. To-day Strindberg, Ibsen, Wilde are 
drawing large crowds in Berlin. All over 
Germany the opera houses. are filled nightly, 
while Covent Garden is following the example 
of the London Opera House and is turning 
itself into a cinema. 
_ It may be that Douglas Fairbanks and Mary 
Pickford are better than Tristan and Isolde, 
and that a shot in Piccadilly is more important 
than the fate of Silesia. We have no sure 
method of judging ultimates. However, as 
a purely personal opinion, I suggest that 
Germany won the war. Her values to-day are 
to me better values than England’s values. 
To make a song about Silesia is better than to 
make a song about Sandown. 


* * * * * 
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My landlady in Charlottenburg is an old 
_ retainer of the Royal Family. She talks 
lovingly of the Kaiser and his sons, and she 
weeps when she talks of the Empress. She is 
full of stories of domestic scenes, and the Kaiser 
to her is a kindly master who used to greet his 
kitchen maids with a smile. while the Crown 
Prince is a wild laddie who’ got into mischief 
like all boys. I suppose retainers see the best 
side of royalty always. Which reminds me 
...I was glancing through some war-time © 
illustrated papers the other day. -I found a 
cartoon of the Prince of Wales leading a looting 
expedition on the Western Front. I laughed 
loudly, and I came to the rapid conclusion 
that the Crown Prince wa3 maligned by our 
illustrated press. I believe that if the British 


and the Germans would study each other’s war _ ~~ 


cartoons, they would laugh and shake hands. 

To-day [ attended the educational Conference, 
at least I sat on the entrance steps and smoked 
my pipe. Speeches in German are still beyond 
. my comprehension. 

What babies the Germans are! A youth 
was testing a motor-cycle. He kept riding by 
the Conference hall. An official came out and 
complained about the noise. The youth went 
away. In three minutes he came back, opened 
his cut-out, stopped the bike, and let the 
engine race. Then with a grim smile he waited 
for the complainer to protest again. The 
official came out, tried to compete against the 
roar of the engine, and after a minute fled into 


/ 
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the hall. The youth waited for five minutes, 
and then went off in triumph. | 

The Conference was tiresome. I got a friend 
to translate the gist of the arguments, and I 
found that the chief topic was the political 
status of the teacher. The child was, to my 
knowledge, never mentioned in the Conference. 
I spoke with one or two teachers. They 
were philosophers, and talked much of Kant 
and absolutes and relatives and ultimates. I 
wondered what emotions were being snowed 
under by learned words. I learned one thing 
—that a child is in danger if he is within a 
mile of such believers in words and phrases. 
They are all moralists; they want to mould 
children’s characters. The youth with the 
motor-bike was the natural result of German 
character-moulding. 


* * * %* * 


Potsdam on a beautiful Sunday morning in 
September. I followed the throng that made 
towards Frederick the Great’s residence of 
Sans. Souci. A long avenue of trees, then a 
fountain with gold fishes and statues, then a 
climy of many steps to the residence. A 
lovely spot. I wanted to go in, but a long 
queue was waiting at the door, and the morning 
was too fine for queuing up. 

I returned to the town, and entered the town 
residence of the Kaisers. An old retainer led 
a band of us through the halls. When he 
spoke of the recent royal family, his voice 
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softened, and his tone said ‘‘ Ichabod, the 
_ glory has departed from the earth... Interest- 

ing folk, retainers. 

I keep wondering why royal families do not 
go mad. The ugliness of these rooms is 
appalling. A bedroom in silver, another in 
gold, heavy carved chairs and tables all in gilt 
or in silver. It was refreshing to come to the 
late Kaiser’s own bedroom, a simply furnished 
room with pictures, mostly English, on the walls. _ 

The guide told us that the gold and silver 
rooms were state apartments kept~-solely for 
foreign kings and queens. 

I stood under the measure that Frederick 
the Great used in-choosing recruits for his 
Prussian Guards. I was two inches too short. 
Then we were shown the private staircase that 
one of the empresses caused to be built, so that 
she might slip upstairs of an evening to see 
her children. And the ladies of the party 
smiled kindly and said: ‘‘ How human they 
really are!” 

To me the most interesting place in the castle 
was Frederick’s private conference room. I¢ is 
a very small room with double windows 12nd 
doors. In the centre is a round table. The 
table is in two parts. When Frederick wanted 
food he touched a button, and the centre of 
the table sank to the kitchen, and when he 
wanted wine he touched another button, and 
the outer part of the table disappeared and 
eturned with bottles and glasses. That room 
made me think of writing a stirring romance of 
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the Prisoner of Zenda type. My Rupert of 
Hentzau would certainly have appeared one 
fine evening on that centre segment as a sub- 
stitute for the soup. 

The Germans who explored the castle with 
me were not romancists. The men did not take 
off their hats in any room ; the women sat down 
on the luxurious chairs when the guide was not 
looking. Royalty can never show its face 
again in Germany. I wonder what the local 
people of Potsdam think of all the changes. 
During a whole day there I never saw a soldier, 
never heard military heels click, never saw any 
derivative of a goose-step. Possibly the towns- 
men who stood at their doors to-day despised 
us all as vulgar rubber-necks, swine staring at 
pearls. 

It may be my imagination, but Potsdam 
gave me the same impression that Windsor 
gave me ten years ago. Then the inhabitants 
of Windsor seemed to me to be gentlemen’s 
servants in style and ideas. They had a feudal 
outlook and feudal manners. It is possible 
that freedom and new ideas cannot grow 1n the 
shadow of a court. The Potsdam innkeeper, 
the Peascod Street (Windsor) draper, and the 
butler of a lord I know . . . these three im- 


press me in the same way; in their presence 


I know that I am a very humble commoner. 
* ** Pee * * 


In the train from Berlin to Dresden I entered 
into conversation with a man who wanted to 
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discuss the war. He spoke of the Lusitania, 
and said that Germany was so sure that the 
ship was carrying munitions that she had 
offered to raise her to prove it to the world. 
He was rather annoyed with me because I 
suggested that it didn’t really matter now. 

“It isn’t fair that the world should consider 

us barbarians,” he said. 
~ “ My dear fellow,” said I, ‘‘ the next war will 
be a war of poison gas, sinking all kinds of ships, 
bombing all kinds of towns. A hundred years. 
hence the Morning Post will have a. leader 
praising the chivalry and humanity of the 
Germans in the first world war.” 

He brightened up, and offered me a cigar. 


* * * * * 


Christine came to me this morning and asked _ 


what plans I had. I told her that I was going’ 
on to Vienna to look for a castle for sale at 
fifty thousand kronen . . . ten pounds of my 
money. In the castle I should set up an 
International School. 


“‘ The castle is here,’’ she said, “‘ why not join _ 


me and turn the Dalcroze School into an 
International School ? ”’ 

Strange to say, I had to ask time to think it 
over. The school, as a school, is a paradise. 
It has large rooms lighted and heated in the 
most modern fashion, a great hall holding six 
hundred people . . . what a lovely educational 
cinema it would make! It has shower baths, 
sun and air baths, large playing grounds . 
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yes, it is an ideal school. Yet, I hesitate. 
Here I am only a tenth of my personality, 
owing to the language. Here traditions and 
customs are not my traditidns and customs: 
I simply cannot get into the habit of lifting my 
hat to a man or a policeman. 

Of course the real ground for hesitation is 
nationality. Teaching is the most fascinating 
job in the world, but will interesting work in a 
school in Germany make me forget to long for 
the smell of the Kirriemuir-Airlie road, or the 
sight of Piccadilly Circus of an evening? No, 
the home call is strong. On the other hand, 
there is nothing for me to do at home. No one 
wants me to start a school in Scotland or 
England; I had to leave the freest school in 
London because it wasn’t free enough to tolerate 
me. Again, with the little English money I 
possess I am rich in Germany, and a few 
hundred pounds can furnish a school here. 

The fact that Germany was an enemy 
country does not affect me. I never hated any 
one in my life . . . not consciously, although 
my Unconscious had a little Inferno of its own, 
wherein it relegated family relations and other 
nice people. Germans seem to me just as kind 
and friendly as Scots, and German children are 
like all children . . . angels. 

I must sleep over the problem. 


* * * * * 


I have decided to join Christine, and already 
Otto is introducing me to strangers as “ Herr 
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Director Dr. Neill.” They all call me Doctor 
_ over here; Germany does not know what to 
make of the letters M.A., but the natives take it 
for granted that a university education makes a 
man a doctor. 

To-night Christine and I sat down and tried 
to plan our new school. To-day Christine and 
her trained staff have about’fifty girls studying 
Eurhythmics with a view to becoming teachers 
of gymnastics or of dancing. These girls have 
come to Hellerau with a definite object, and 
any scheme of a wider education will not 
appeal to them. 

But what is our scheme? I don’t know: 
all I know is our dream. We dream of a school 
where creation will be the chief object, where 
the child will do rather than learn, where he 


will make his own books instead of reading ~~ 


lesson books, where he will spend a month 
making a ship if he wants to. The dream will 


be difficult to realise here. The German parent — 


believes in intellectual work, and even the free 
schools devote all the morning hours to book 
learning. 

In our dream the school is a river ith three 


mouths. There will be three main channels 


along which children, at the age of fourteen, 
can go—Art (painting, drawing, etc.) ; Hand- 
work (metal, wood, bookbinding, tapestry, 
pottery, etc.) ; Eurhythmics, with its attendant 
Plastic, Body-technique, Music, Improvisation, 
Dramatic Art. 

Here Otto interrupts our dream crying: 
E bo 


~ 
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‘‘ What of Science? Eh? Can’t do without 
Science !”’ | ; . 

I reply : ‘‘ We ain’t going to ’ave Science as 
a specialisation, old bean.”’ 

But confound Otto. Of course he is right ; 
we must have Science : but then what is Science ? 
I took Chemistry and Natural Philosophy as 
subjects for my degree . . . and to-day I can’t 
explain to a child what snow is, or what an 
isotherm is. Science as taught in schools and 
universities is to be excluded from our school. 
I see no reason why our schools should teach 
Chemistry, Sound, Light, Heat and Electricity, 
while neglecting Botany, Zoology, Psychology, 
Physiology, Physiography, Dynamics, Anatomy, 
Anthropology, Economic Science, and Navi- 
gation. I think that my friend Norman 
McMunn of Tiptree Hall was much nearer true 
education when he got his boys to make their 
own card-index encyclopedias. When a boy 
was interested in elephants he simply looked up 
the word elephant in his index, and then went 
on to zvory. Dilettante science, some may say. 
Perhaps, but life is rather dilettante . . . thank 
heaven ! ' 

If Stinnes were financing our school we should 
certainly think more of making science promi- 
nent. But then we should have an engineering 
shop, and make engineering prominent . . . and 
electricity, and architecture, and many other 
subjects. Having limited means we cannot 
take the broad way ; we must specialise in the 
few subjects which in our opinion matter most. 
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And because the world has had too much 
intellectual education and too much education — 
of the conscious mind, we concentrate on 
creative education, that is the release of the 
unconscious. We believe that to make a sketch 
of a church is better for a child than to copy a 
Rembrandt in an art gallery, that to write 
a poem is better than to recite Paradise Lost. 
In short we believe in expression of what is 
within, rather than in reproduction of what 
is without. Or again, we believe in subjective 
not objective education. 

At the same time let us be honest and confess 
that we may be quite wrong. No one knows 
what is the best way to educate a child, and 
the pioneers in education can only say very, 


very modestly: “We don’t know what life’s | 


aim is. All we can do is to stop making the 
mistake of trying to mould the child.” This is 
what Montessori means to do, but when I look | 
at the Montessori teachers with their apparatus 
worship, I wonder if Montessori, by a grim freak 


of fate, has succeeded inadvertently in mould- | 


ing the character of her teachers, while leaving 
the children free to form their own characters. 


* * * * * 


In the dream I see social life the centre of 
our school. We cannot be international unless 
we are first national. Why, I am much more 
of a Scot in Dresden than I am in Edinburgh, 
and for the first time in my life I think seriously 
of wearing a kilt. Our school must be the 
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centre of Hellerau: the people here must feel 
that it is their school. I dream of turning our 
great hall into an educational cinema. The 
pupils of the schools in the neighbouring 
villages will come to it to learn History, Geo- 
graphy, Science, Literature ... and to see 
Charlie Chaplin. I insist on Charlie, for he is 
essential in any scheme of education. One day 
I shall write him telling him of his value to 
education and, in a postscript, asking him to 
make us a gift of his complete works in films. 

The cinema will be open at nights for the 
Hellerau folk. J mentioned this the other day 
to a local teacher, but he disapproved of the 
idea. He said that the cinema was but play. 
_My point is that the cinema has come to stay, 
and it has got to be used in the school. I don’t 
see why the devil should have all the best tunes, 
and why the Moving Drama in five parts— 
Her Shame and Sin—should monopolise the 
cinema. 

Again I dream of the Hellerau people coming 
of an evening to use our school workshop ; I 
dream of telling them in German the story of 
modern psychology ; I see them flocking to our 
library to borrow our books. I even see them 
returning them . . . which proves the dreami- 
ness’ of the dream. 

I think the dream will realise itself. To-day 
Christine has classes in Eurhythmics for towns- 
people, and these are well attended. 

Internationalism and nationalism are not 
contradictory terms. The internationalism that 


Y 
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is founded on Red politics or Primrose League 


politics is doomed to failure, but I think that 


internationalism that is founded on social inter- 
course will succeed. Before I came abroad 


I had a definite feeling that an Austrian was _ 
only an Austrian, and if I had read in the Daily _ 
Mail that an earthquake had swallowed up ~ 


Vienna I should have had the comforting half- 
thought : “ After all they were only Austrians.” 
But to-day I know Austrians, and am very fond 
of them. Meeting and knowing Austrians and 
Hungarians will at least save the Briton from 
the worst features of Nationalism—the fear 
and indifference that spring from ignorance. 
When I look at the decent young lads I meet 
here, and think that three years ago the press 


as 


had almost persuaded me that such men were. 


Huns and criminals, I sadden and blush for — 


myself and for the press of England. I leave the 


Germans to blush for their own war-time press. _ 


* * * * * 


Otto has a bank complex. He cannot pass.. 


a bank ; he is impelled to enter and ask some- 
thing—the value of the pound, or the dollar, 
or about his stocks. I heard him ask a cashier 
the other day if he thought it looked like 
rain. 

Walter and I went to town with him to-day. 
He was going to escort us round the art galleries. 
*‘ But,” said he, “‘ I must pop into the bank for 
a moment. Better come in and wait.” 

We entered the bank at nine o’clock. Otto 
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laid his hat on the counter, and began to 
engage an assistant in talk. After ten minutes 
he took up his hat, and Walter and I rose. 
But Otto espied another clerk and hailed him. 
He laid his hat on the counter again, and 
Walter and I sat down again. At twenty — 
minutes past nine Otto took up his hat again, 
and Walter and I moved to the door. But 
Otto was merely moving along to another 
counter. Here he engaged the whole staff in 
conversation. At nine-fifty I took him by the 
arm, and gently but firmly edged him towards 
the door. But he suddenly saw a clerk that he 
had not yet talked to, and he tore himself from 
my grasp. This time he laid his hat, gloves, 
and overcoat on the counter. Walter and I 
left the bank and visited the galleries. We 
returned at twelve-fifty, and found Otto leaning 
over the counter talking to the manager. 

To-night when Frau Otto asked him for the 
money he had gone to the bank to fetch, he 
confessed that he had forgotten all about it. 
And he blamed Walter and me for hurrying 
him out of the bank too soon. 

I have noticed analogous characteristics in 
other Germans. When I travel by train and 
stop at a station I make for the engine. Here 
I find the engine-driver conversing gutturally 
with the guard. Then the stationmaster comes 
up, and the conversation becomes more general. 
The guard and stationmaster move away, and 
a porter approaches. In five minutes the porter 
goes away, and the engine-driver looks round 
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for another conversationalist. If there is a 
porter in sight he hails him, but if no porter 
is in sight J hurriedly get back to my com- 
partment, for then I know that there is a 
probability of the train moving out. 


* * * * * 


In the Dalcroze Anstalt is a modern school 
for children, the Neue Schule. We hope that 
this school will become part of our greater 
school, and already I have begun to teach 
English in it. I have never tried to teach a 
language before, and have therefore no 
preoccupations on the subject. 

I began by pointing to myself, saying: “I 
am aman,’ then I pointed to a boy, saying : 
rou, are a. boy.’ Then came. ““noge 
““ face,’ and so on, and by the end of the first. - 
lesson Karl was pleasantly obeying my com- 
Len to “‘ pull Fritz’s nose,” or “‘ wash Rose’s 
ace 

Then [I discovered that drawing was a 
valuable aid to language teaching, and began 
to draw horses with wheels instead of feet, cows ~ 
with ducks’ feet, motor-cars with paws. Great 
interest in the class! Visitors came, possibly 
to scoff, and remained to admire. I began to 
show off ; I showed these German visitors what 
the direct method of language teaching could 
be. 

The visitors went, and gradually I began to 
slack. The children also began to slack. To- 
day I am teaching English very modestly ; 
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we are reading Fairy Tales from India, Books 


for the Bairns Series, edited by W. T. Stead, 


Price One Penny. 

I have decided to ostracise brilliant teaching 
for ever. It is all wrong, fundamentally wrong. 
It depends on my ability to interest the class 

good teaching, yes, but bad education. 
The interest should come from within the child, 
and this making things too attractive is wrong. 
With one class of beginners I have succeeded 
in evoking the interest. I set them on to 
teaching each other. To-day Heinz, aged 
twelve, brought a story which he had written. 


I copied it on the blackboard, correcting where 


necessary. The other children at once offered 
to bring a story for next lesson. 

Heinz’s story ran thus: “I had a Horse it 
ist green and weiss und hat twelf tail and foor 
iis and weels vor feet it has a saddel aus leder 
and she ran.” 

Now Heinz is scornful of the other boys who 
have not learnt that weiss is white in English, 
and /eder is leather. 

One day a teacher of English came from 
Dresden to see me teach. That was a fortnight 
ago, when I was at the brilliant stage. I noticed 
that she frowned more than once. The lesson 
over, I spoke to her. 

“Your pronunciation does not quite agree 
with my system of phonetics,’’ she said. 

I apologised for being born in Scotland. 
Then I said : ‘‘ What in your opinion is the aim 
of teaching a language ? ”’ ae 


” 
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“So that the children will be able to speak 


it like natives,” she said. 

yet ie | said, “how long have you known 
English ae 

““T have taught it for ten years,’ she said. 

“Well,” said I brutally, “no one would 
ever mistake you for an Englishwoman. And 
though I speak German for the next thirty 
years no one will ever mistake me for a German. 


My one aim in teaching a language is that 


people will be able to read books and make 
themselves understood.” 

I am eager to try an experiment in-the school. 
I want to have three days a week when o 
English will be spoken. Every lesson will be in 
English, and all dinner-table conversation will 
be English. Later I want to have two hostels, 
one German and one English. The English 
children will live in the German hostel, and the 


continental children in the English one. Then | 


all notices in the school will be written in both 
languages. 


Meanwhile I am sending to London for copies —— 


of Tiger Tim’s Weekly, a boys’ comic. A boy 
brought a copy to school, and . . . well, it was 
Tiger Tim's Weekly that stopped my brilliant 
teaching. The class had no further interest in 
pulling each other’s noses. Tiger Tim is good 
for teaching; his language is good English. 
The other comics of England are useless for 
my purpose, for I am sure that Heinz will not 
quite catch the meaning of the usual picture- 
cackle of the Chockee Billtype . . . “ Wot oh!” 


\ 
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sobbed Chockee, wearily warbling a one-eyed 
ditty, ‘‘ blowed if Alf ain’t ‘arf gone and done 
the old bloke in.”’ 


* * * * * 


c 


Every Tuesday night I give a lecture on 
Psychology—in German. I write it out in 
English, and Otto or Frau Doctor translates 
it. The whole concern is most tiresome, and 
the answering of questions is a nightmare. 

The students here know nothing of modern 
psychology, and my remarks about the Un- 
conscious have set the whole school talking 
wily. The girls come to me and ask questions 
about their dreams. Then I breathe silent 
thanks that I do not know German. My job 
is teaching, not analysing. And yet I see 
myself drifting into treating individuals. I 


think of Hedwig, a nineteen-year-old girl © 


from Hungary. She has been badly treated 
by her schoolmates; she is awkward in the 
rhythmical exercises, and they call her a 
Dummkof} (stupid). Hedwig goes through life 
with the conviction that she is a Dummkopf, 
and I see that I shall have to make an attempt 
to help her. Psychically she is perhaps two 
years old, and she will have to be treated like 
a child. 

Then there is Dora, a girl of twenty-six, who 
dances suicide dances. She seems to keep her 
unconscious fantasy life for her dances, and 
when she is on a platform she confesses to 


forgetting that the audience is there. I shall 
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not attempt to help her; I fancy that Freud 
himself would take four years to cure her. In 
any case analysis would be dangerous, for if 
her fantasies were disturbed heaven only 
knows what would happen. 

The astounding thing to me is that these 
Slavs suffer from the same.conflicts as Anglo- 
Saxons suffer from. In England the life-force 
(libido) struggles against moral and religious 


education. The Slavsseem to have no puritanic 


education at all, and yet I find them thinking 
of death as a release from a wicked world. 
Most of the Slavs I have seen dance, dance 
suicide dances, but. it is perhaps unwise t 


judge a race by its dancers. It may be that to — 


take up dancing as a profession is the result of 


an unconscious wish to spiritualise the despised _ 


body, to sublimate sex, as a Freudian would 
say. I am led to this opinion by considering 
the number of religious dances in every Slav 
programme: Death Dance, Priestess Dance, 
The Sacrifice, Prayer Dance, Cathedral Dance. 


The music of Czecho-Slavakia gives me the ~~ 


same impression ; it is filled with melancholy 
and vague yearning. 


* * * * * 


Life is fuller than it has ever been. Fuller 
and narrower. Life in a school is rather like 
life in Barrie’s Thrums. Jess became excited 
if the minister went down the brae . . . ““ Whaur 
can he be gaein’?’’ I begin to feel like Jess. 
Christine and I are like two old gossiping 
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henwives . . . “‘ Katie looks sad to-day ; what's 
up?” ‘Oh, she had a row in the Plastic 
lesson this morning.” ... “‘ Annaliese has 


bobbed her hair, I see.’’” ‘‘ Yes, and the reason 
she gives is that bobbed hair is better in 
rhythmical gymnastics.” 

My lectures on Psychology are resulting in 
my working about twenty-nine hours a day. 
I sit down to write a chapter of my book. 
There is a knock at the door. I sigh, for I 
know that it is Lotte and a _ psychological 
problem. Lotte apologises for interrupting me, 
but she feels she must ask my advice. 

# “ Yes, Lotte,” I say cheerily, “ what’s the 
matter with you ? ”’ 

She gesticulates with an explanatory hand. 

“Oh, I’m all right, but I want to talk to 
you about Marie. She is very unhappy, and 
her work is going all to the dogs. I am really 
concerned about her; she is always talking 
about suicide.” 

I listen to the story of Marie, and then I tell 
Lotte that she has been really telling me 
the story of Lotte. During the last forty 
minutes of the interview Marie’s name is never 
mentioned. On the following morning Marie 
comes to tell me how much she is worrying 
over Lotte. 

The most interesting problem to-day is that 
of Rita. She is the daughter of very religious 
parents, and had a very strong Personal Un- 
conscious (Conscience). In my lectures I have 
spoken of the danger of a conscience that is 
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at variance with the Impersonal Unconscious 
(Life Force). At first Rita fought me with 
fury, but gradually a change came. Yesterday 
she came to me and told me that she had got 
rid of her conscience. 

“ And last night I went to Dresden and had 
a fine old time!” she said; ‘‘ a,Maskenball 
with wines and cigarettes galore. I am going 
to live now.” 

I explained to her that she had come to tell 
me the story because she had made me her 
new conscience, and I wasn’t accepting the 
duty. 

“I told you because I thought you would 
approve,” she said reproachfully. 

“ My dear Rita,” said I, “‘ I neither approve 
nor disapprove. You are twenty, and you 


must be your own conscience. My job is to — 


try to point out your motives. What is a 
Maskenball ? ”’ 

““A place where no one knows you, at least 
till you take your mask off at twelve o’clock.”’ 

““ And twelve o’clock ? ”’ 

“ Midnight, the end of the day.” 

“Which part of the evening did you enjoy 
most,’ I asked, “‘the masked part or the 
other ? ”’ 

She could not say definitely. 

““ Some of the men were a bit too free in the 
first part,” she said. ‘‘ One man tried to kiss 
me, and IJ boxed his ears.” 

Then I told her my opinion of the symbolism 
of her answers. With a mask on one is free 
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to behave extravagantly, that is, one can live 
inthe Impersonal Unconscious. ‘No one 
knows you”... that means that Rita does 
not want to recognise her-Impersonal Un- 
conscious, where ‘‘ the men were a bit too free.” 
At midnight Rita takes off her mask and again 
lives in her Personal Unconscious. Twelve is 
a death symbol, the end of the day. The 
Personal Unconscious aims at life in heaven. 
Again, wine is spiritualised grapes—a drink 
belonging to heaven. Cigarettes may, through 
smoke, link up with hell. 

It seems to me that Rita is trying to serve 
God and Mammon at different times. She will 
try to live in her Impersonal Unconscious till 
midnight and then serve God (her father’s — 
God) afterwards. She is making a _ brave-.. — 
attempt to square her conscience with her 
life-force. Rita will come through all right. 


* % * * * 


Peter is a student of music in Leipzig. He 
has come to Hellerau to see his sweetheart, 
Else. She is six years older than he, and is 
probably his mother-surrogate. For three days 
I have seen him glance sidelong at Hilde, who 
is three years his junior. To-night he sat down 
at the piano and began to improvise. Else 
and Hilde were in the room. First he played 
his love for Else, a strong yearning for comfort, 
love, protection. Then suddenly a tiny phrase 
introduced itself. I looked up and found that 
his eyes were on the young girl. Then the 
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Else theme began to mutter, and soon a mighty 
storm brewed. It was like the contest between 
the Pilgrims’ Chorus and the Venusberg music 
in the overture to Tannhauser. The Hilde 
theme, at first a whisper, became a demand, but 
ever and anon the Else music conquered. Then 
the Hilde theme conquered. Finally the music 
ended on a note of interrogation—and Peter 
looked first at Else, then at Hilde, and sat 
down beside Frau Doctor, i.e. mother. I think 
he will remain with Else. 7 5 


IV 


HAVE brought the wrath of the Dalcroze 

I School down on my head. It occurred to., 

me that all great art comes from the 
unconscious, and I assembled the school. — 

“It is certain,” said lin my atrocious German, 
“that Beethoven’s Symphonies came from his 
Unconscious. Why shouldn’t we make the 
attempt to discover what was in his Uncon- 
scious when he composed ? If we write down 
our fantasies while some one plays a symphony, 
perhaps we shall find the great secret of genius. 
Then we can try a fox-trot, and discover the 
source of that.” 

All the musicians in the school protested. 
How dare we attempt to interpret music ? 
That is vandalism. I explained that this was 
no attempt to interpret music, but an attempt 
to analyse Beethoven. At last, after much 
argument, I got a teacher to play a simple 
tune in four-time. We decided to draw our 
fantasies. I drew a church. When we com- 
pared the drawings there were five churches. 
Most of the other drawings were religious - 
in symbolism—sun, clouds, aeroplanes. To a 
fox-trot we drew skittish —— Three girls 
drew _Marriage scenes. 


80 
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I do not know how I am to have the Beet- 
hoven experiment tried. All- the people who 
can play Beethoven will refuse to help me. I 
am looking for a musician who believes in the 
Unconscious. 

I must try Fred, a young lad who plays the 
classics and also Cyril Scott and Barték. I 
think he will rise to the occasion. 

The musical people say that to analyse a 
symphony would destroy its value. I cannot 
believe it. To make an unconscious fantasy 
conscious is the main idea in education. There 
have been a thousand attempts to analyse the 
character of Hamlet, but I have not heard of 
anyone finding less enjoyment in the play on 
that account. Ten years ago a head master 
of mine, a fine musician, ‘said to me that music 


aS an expression was at the stage of develop- -~ 


ment in which literature was when The Beowulf 
was written. 

{ have no understanding for music. I love 
Chopin and hate Bach. Modern music delights 
me, but I do not know why. It annoys me 
greatly to be ignorant of the reason why Jazz 
_ and Fox-Trots are so popular, that is, why they 
express the unconscious longings of the majority 
of men. It is certain that an educated un- 
conscious would ask for something better, 
and I can only guess that our present-day 
intellectual, material education has left the 
unconscious of mankind primitive. The primi- 
tive that finds expression in war may be the 
same primitive that finds expression in Ragtime. 


F 
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A clever psychologist once told me that 
sexual repressions would always find an outlook 
in piano-playing. A few weeks later I was 
invited to meet a pianist of genius. He played 
at a private house for an hour, and then he and 
I sat smoking in the conservatory. His music 
had been heavenly ; his conversation was the 
grossest I had heard since I left the university 
—no, the army. I told my psychologist friend 
of the incident, and he said: ‘‘ Yes, I know a 
man who plays Bach, and fills the music with 
gross sexuality. He is the sort of man who 
frowns and leaves the room if sex is mentioned.” 


* * * * * 


Winter has come, and I now understand 
why all the houses here have double windows. 
The cold, frosty winds are cruel. I miss the 
open firesides of home; here every house is 
heated centrally. I set out for home to-morrow 
in order to bring my household gods. 

To-day the mark stands at 1,100 to the 
pound . . . and I am looking for the man who 
advised me to change most of my money at 
400 two months ago. I wonder if there exists 
a man who ever changed money at the right 
moment. In Austria in August the krone 
stood at 2,000 to the pound. I suddenly had 
a brilliant idea: I bought five pounds worth, 
intending to return to Austria next year when 
the krone was, say, 200. To-day itis either 36,000 
or 37,000. I don’t very much care which. 


* * %* * *k 
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Relativity is a wonderful thing. The jour-— 
‘ney from Euston to Scotland used to be a 
misery, but after the twenty-four hours’ 
journey from Dresden to the Hook of Holland 
the London-Scotland journey is a local-line 
trip. 

As yet I am thinking in marks and spending 
in shillings—a nasty sensation. The trouble 
began on the continental train. I had an 
excellent lunch in the train before we left 
Germany—one_ shilling. We crossed the 
frontier into Holland, and in the evening I 
went along to the same dining-car for dinner. 
The difference in provender was the sub- 
stitution of Dutch cheese for Swiss cheese : 


the difference in price was seven English 


shillings. 

My settling in Germany has lost me a 
few friends. In London only my militar- 
istic. friends complained sadly, but here in — 
Scotland I find that Hun-hatred is still 
strong. 


I sat at Dauvit’s fireside last night, and ~ 


loved the atmosphere of Bogey Roll and 
spitting. Jake Tosh and the joiner came in. 
They became quite cool when I told them that 
I had gone to Germany. 

“Michty, but ye’re no feared!”’ said Jake, 
and added comfortingly, ‘“‘ But there will be 
ane o’ thae British lads in the place . . . what 
d’ye ca’ them? .. . consuls.”’ 

{ told him that the nearest British Consul was 
in Leipzig, a hundred miles away. 
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Simpson the joiner shook his head and 
frowned. © 

‘““Man, Dominie,”’ he said, “I dinna ken 
how ye can do it . . . amang thae black- 
gairds.”’ 

Dauvit chuckled. thee 

“Aye, man, Joiner,” he said slowly, “ he 
has to teach wi’ a revolver in wan hand, and 
a book in th’ tother.”’ 

Joiner looked alarmed, but he laughed when 
Jake explained that Dauvit was joking. I 
turned the conversation to undertaking in | 
Germany, and Simpson became interested. 
Unfortunately I knew nothing about under- 
taking in Germany, and I hope that the joiner 
does not hand on my account to anyone who 
knows Germany. The only true part in my 
account was the description of the hearse 
attendants who wear an old-fashioned black 
garb. I am not certain that Simpson swallowed 
my statement that men are always buried in 
evening-dress . . . after all, I believe someone 
told me so. But I am quite sure he did not 
believe me when I said that in Germany every 
undertaker must be a teetotaller by Act of 
Reichstag. His comment ‘‘No wonder she 
lost the war!”’ had an element of doubt in 
its utterance. : 

Jake wanted to know about road-making in 
Germany. Here I was on surer ground, fort 
have at least seen a road. Still, it is a little 
difficult to describe road-making on the strength 
of once having seen a gang of.men at work on 
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the Dresden-Hellerau road. I led the conversa- . 
tion down a side road, and spoke of methods 
of pruning apple trees—a silly move to make, 
for the joiner is an expert. 

The success of my descriptions can be 
measured by the joiner’s summing up. 

“Seems to me,” he said; “‘ that Germany is 
a dull sort o’ a place, onyway.”’ 

The expert point of view interests me. If 
Simpson came to Germany he would have only 
two interests—the beer, and the-methods of 
German joiners. I do not understand why 
trades have not formed international crowds 
bound together by a bond as strong as Socialism, 
or Freemasonry, or even nationalism. A 
common wish to destroy capitalism seems to 
me more artificial than a common wish to- 
discuss mortices and dove-tail joints. Why 
should destructiveness gather a bigger crowd 


than constructiveness ? Whyshouldhate,more ~ 


than love? If I could afford it I should offer 
to take Simpson out to Hellerau with me for 
six months, in order to see how he got on with 
the local joiners. Ah! I want to take an 
undertaker back to Germany with me! . 
death wish . . . damn Psycho-analysis ! 

Mrs. Broon came in to ask Dauvit to help 
with the threshing on Friday. She sat down, 
and joined the conversation. Strictly speaking, 
she commandeered the conversation. She is a 
middle-aged lady who cannot be taught any- 
thing. If you mention Brazil she will at once 
say: “Oh, aye, that’s whaur the nuts come 


i 
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frae. My man used to bring monkey-nuts to 
the bairns ilka Saterday nicht, and I mind wan 
nicht when wee Jeanie——”’ and you listen to 
Jeanie’s life history, and then listen to Willie’s, 
and if it isn’t washing day Mary’s and Peter’s 
also. 

To-night she was in form. 

“Germany!” she said brightly. ‘ Man, 
Dominie, ye’ll ha’ heard tell o’ Jake Hutchison, 
him that was my man’s gaffer when he was i 
the mason trade. Weel, Jake he gaed to 
Berlin to see about some new steen-cuttin’ 
machine, and—man, yon’s a wonderfu’ place. 
The wemen are all as fat as Leeb Smith, 
an. ; 

After half an hour of it I decided to give 
her a really difficult subject for conversa- 
tion. 

“TI saw The Meistersingers in Berlin,” I said 
as she paused for breath. 

“The what ? ’”’ she asked. 

“An opera by Wagner,” I said. 


She sighed. P 


‘Man, Dominie, I hinna been in the theatre _ 


since my Lizzie died. And that was in Dundee. 
{ mind it as though it was yesterday ... A 
Life o’ Pleasure it was called. It was aboot a 
man.and a wumman—a bonny wumman she 
Moser sands: ("7 aah 

But I hastily spoke of supper being ready, 
and fled. . 


* * * * * 


————e 
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A friend of mine, a young lady, is very 
suggestible, and will fall asleep on the least 
suggestion. She is interested in psychology, 
and offered to try an experiment I had. 
mentioned. I told her to fall asleep, and 
in half a minute she was sound asleep. 
Then I said: ‘Dream that Mrs. Lane is 
dead.” Mrs. Lane is a common friend . 
although my selecting her name suggests that 
my unconscious does not hold her as a very 
dear friend. 

The lady woke after five minutes’ sleep, and 
said: “‘I had a dream. Let me see.’ (She 
tried to recollect.) “‘ Yes, it was a queer 
dream. I was walking along a road. It had 
hedges at each side, and it was autumn, for 
the leaves were brown. Then suddenly a~ 
great machine came over the field, a steam- _ 
roller sort of machine. It crushed down the 
hedges, and I was distressed. | 

“Then the scene changed, and I saw a tall 
girl in black, walking along with her head 


down. She was crying, and seemed to be in ~ 


grief.”’ 
Then I took her associations. 
The Road.—It was a narrow lane, like the 
lane we go down when we go to visit 
: Mrs. Lane in Surbiton. 
Autumn.—Oh, death, of course. 
Steam-roller. —Destruction is all 1 can think 
The tall girl.—I don’t know who she was .. . 
perhaps Mary . . . no, it wasn’t Mary, 
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but I think it was a girl in Mary’s 
Glass.e:' |: 

Girl in Mary’s class.—Alice Lane is in her 
class. 

This seems to me to be an absolute proof of 
Freud’s theory of the dream. The stimulus 
came from me, but the symbolism came from 
the lady’s unconscious. The subjective meaning 
I did not go into. 

A second experiment was tried. This time I 
suggested that she should dream a dream full 
of re-birth symbolism. The dream was as 
follows: ‘‘I was going through a tunnel... 
don’t know whether in the train or walking. 
The roof of the tunnel came right down on top 
of me. It was wet under my feet. No lights 


on the ceiling ; there was smoke as if a train 


had been in the tunnel. Could hardly breathe, 
but got out all right. It was frightfully narrow 
at the end. When I got out I saw a beauti- 
ful lake. I went into it, and had a fancy 
dress on. I put on some new clothes. Some- 
one Seemed to be waiting and handed me 
new clothes. I was astounded about it ...a 
-blue skirt and green jumper. [ felt beauti- 
fully fresh. Someone handed me a glass of 
green champagne. A man like you handed 
it to me. I think I drove away, but can’t 
remember.” ; 
Unfortunately, I had time to take only a 
few associations. ae 
~~ Lake.—I think of a journey in Wale A 
lunatic sat beside me in the carriage. 


"ees 
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Lunatic.—You! (she laughed). 

And me ?—Psychologist, doctor. - 

Doctor.—l1 think of the doctor we had as 
children. (This was the doctor who was 
at her birth.) 

Skivt.—I think of a black skirt my mother 
used to wear. Blue makes me think of 
heaven. 

Jumper.—Grasshoppers jumping in the air 
Po creation. ; 

Green Jumper.—Green fields, the fields at X, 
where father and mother wére married. 
There were two green mountains there 
like a woman’s breasts. 

To me the symbolism of this dream is beauti- 

ful. It was understandable that I should be 
the doctor who. attended her rebirth, for at the 


time I was trying to help her solve inner conflicts, ~~ 


and she was at the stage where a new psychical 
birth was imminent. But then, each of us has 


a re-birth every morning. Theoretically our — 


dreams of the night ought to be preparing us 
for the next day, but we all carry so many 


unsolved problems of the past, so many unlived- ~ 


out desires, that our dreams continually go 
backwards instead of forwards. 


* * ** * x 
To-night I found Dauvit dressed in his 
Sunday best. 


“Hullo, Dauvit,’ I said, ‘been on the 
razzle?”’ - 
He grunted. 
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NOs he said shorthy...° D ve been awa a 
motor trip wi’ jeemie Taylor.” 

Jeemie Taylor 1 is a local butcher who owns a 
Ford. 

“‘ The trip doesn’t seem to have agreed with 
you, Dauvit,”’ said I. 

Dauvit lit his pipe. 

‘“‘ The trip agreed wi’ me all right, Dominie, 
but Jeemie Taylor didna.”’ 

“Go on,” said I. 

““He’s the meanest man in Scotland,” 
began Dauvit in the manner of a prosecut- 
ing counsel opening his case. ‘“‘He cam to 
me last Seturday and says he, ‘ Dauvit,’ says 
he, ‘V’ll tak ye a motor trip doon to Dundee 
on Thursday afternoon, and we'll hae a sort 
o spree .. . at my expense, of coorse.’” 
He paused. “Aye, 1 admit that it was at 
his expense, although the petrol will go on 
to the price o’ beef the morn, nae doot. 
Weelaweel, as I was sayin’, it was at his 
expense. When we cam to Dundee, says he, 
‘Dauvit,’ says he, ‘Ill tak ye to a picter- 
hoos, and syne we'll hae a bit supper.’ So in 
we goes to a picter-hoos wi’ a major-general 
standin’ at the door. Taylor buys twa three- 
penny tickets . . . saxpence, tax included . 
and I couldna see the screen because my 
~neck cudnaystretch more than sax inches.” 
He seemed “disinclined to tell the rest of the 
story. 

““ And the supper ? ”’ I asked. 


“ A cup o’ tea and twa biscuits,” said Dauvit 


¢ 
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with disgust. “‘ Aye, and he never once said 
‘ Dauvit, have ye a mooth’.”’ 

There was silence for a time, and then he 
chuckled. 

“ Still,” he said, ‘‘ I think I was ower hard 
on the man.” 

“ How do you mean ?”’ I asked. 

“a When we came hame’and I was gettin’ 
oot o the car, says I to him: ‘Jeemie,’ says 
I, ‘I want to pay my ain share o’ the trip, 
but I'll pay ye next time, for I have only 
twa pound and a few pennies in my pooch 
the-no.’ ”’ 

Later in the evening Dauvit became remi- 
niscent, and told of his childhood days. His 
reminiscences were sad in tone to-night. His 
last one was the story of a parting. 


“When I was a laddie of thirteen, auld ~ 


Mary Tosh’s aldest son cam hame frae Australia. 
He was a doctor oot there, and he hadna been 
hame for twenty years. He would be aboot | 
sixty then, and his mother was achty-fower. 
He bade sax months, but the day cam when 


he had to ging awa again. He sent awa his ~ 


luggage on the Friday. Neither o’ them said 
a word, but baith kent that they wud_ never 
see ane another in this world again. On the © 
Seturday morning he took his breakfast, and 
syne he said : ‘ Mither, I’ll feed the hens for ye.’ 

He gaed oot ...and his mother never saw 
him again. He had slippit through the hedge 
and gone to the station. Man, Dominie, I 
think I see auld Mary yet. She stood at that 


ote 
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‘hedge the whole day, and lookit doon the road. 
“Only when it was dark did she dicht her een 
wi’ her apron, and went into the hoos.” 


* * * * * 


James Campbell, a retired head master. of 
Arbroath, has the best collection of stories in 
Scotland, I should think. Yesterday he told 
me his latest. 

A retired postmaster, a man with a sense of 
humour, goes round lecturing on the humours 
of the post-office. At one small town he told 


his audience the story of a rural postman who _ 


used to leave the letters for a certain farm in 
' a letter-box about half a mile from the farm. 
One stormy morning he arrived to find that 
the box had blown down. He went up to the 
farm. 

““Missis,’’ he said to the farmer’s wife, ‘ yer 
letter-boax is blown doon, but ye’ll find the 
letter in a hole in the dyke.” 

At the end of the lecture a man approached 
the postmaster. 

“Aw wud just like to say, mister,” he said, 
“that ye made a slight error in that story ye 
tellt the nicht. Asa matter o’ fact, Aw happen 
to be the postman ye mentioned, and ye’re 
quite wrong, for it wasna a letter ava: it was 
a newspaper.” : 

Campbell told me another new one—not 
quite so true I’m afraid. 

The captain of a tramp steamer goes ashore 
at Montrose to buy provisions for the trip. 
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He returns with six bottles of whisky and a loaf 
of bread. The mate stares at him in astonish- 
ment. | | 

“Goad Almichty, Wullie,” he cries, ‘‘ whit 
are ye daein’ wi’ a’ that breed ? ” 

One of his best stories cannot very well 
be told effectively on paper. It depends on 
voice intonation. However, I shall try to write 
it. 

Lord Rosebery is taking part in a curling 
match. Old Jeems Pirie, the skip, feels greatly ~ . 
honoured and overawed. a , 

“Noo, yer Lordship!’’ he says very defer- 
entially, as Rosebery gets ready to play. As 
the stone comes up the ice, Jeems’s sequence of 
comments is thus : 

“Good, m’Lord! Good, yer Lordship! Fine, 


sir! Good, man! Good, laddie! Good... -- 


good . . . oh, ye tattie!”’ 
* cS * * * 


Two parents whom I have never seen, have 
written me asking if I will take their son out 
with me when I return next week to Hellerau. I 
am going to stop and see them on my way south. 
They must be exceptionally plucky people. 


* * * * * 


I have seen the parents—also the son. His 
mame is David. He is eight years old. His 
parents confess to having brought him up in | 
the wrong way, that is, they used to correct 
him and try to make him good. Now they 
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realise that they were wrong, and they are 
giving David complete freedom. The result is 
to them a little terrifying. When David was . 
introduced to me he at once asked me for a 
cigarette. I gave him one, and then his 
brother, aged five, demanded one too. I gave 
him one. David lit up and smoked like an 
expert. Jack lit wp and blew through his 
cigarette, but after studying David he soon 
mastered the method—and_ smoked his 
cigarette to the very end. Then both boys 
asked for another. My theory was that after a 
few puffs they would be satisfied that smoking 
had no intrinsic joy ; so had it been with little 
Nora. The demand for a second cigarette 
surprised me, but I was prepared to supply 
cigarettes until they realised the truth about 
them. But mother was alarmed, and I refused 
the demand. 

When I reached London to-night, I found a 
letter from the father saying that the latest, 
news was that both boys were offering to clean — 
neighbours’ doorsteps for threepence—‘‘ to buy 
cigs with.” 

To-morrow I meet David at Harwich—and 
I fear the journey. After two nights without 
sleep it will be difficult to answer his questions. 


* * * * * 


David, was waiting for me at Harwich, at 
least his father and mother were searching the 
boat with a view to saying good-bye, I 
helped to look for him, and finally gave up 
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the search and made for our cabin. I found 
him there, undressing. I went back and told 
his parents. I am sure that they pictured him 
standing on .deck waving good-byes. I was 
sorry for them. 

It was a dirty night in the Channel. I tried 
hard to auto-suggest that sea sickness did not 
exist. I succeeded, but David failed. He 
was sick twice, but he never said a word. I 
‘any that my first English pupil was a fine 
ad. ~2 

I think we both slept, for I suddenly realise 
that the motion of the ship had gone. We 
dressed and came out to a grey, cold morning. 
David gave trouble at the Customs. The 
official marked his brand new attaché-case with 
chalk, and David at once rubbed off the mark 


indignantly. I explained that without the _- 


mark he couldn’t get out, and he consented 
to have a tiny mark put on. The official, 


being a Dutchman and therefore fond of | 
children, laughed, and we sailed through the 


Customs. 

{t was seven o'clock in the morning. The . 
train was due to arrive in Dresden at two the 
next morning, and [ decided to spend the day in 
Holland. We got out at Utrecht. And then 
the trouble began. It was a bleak day, with 
a bitter north wind. Holland was frozen up. 
I was tired for want of sleep, and Utrecht was 
not inviting. To David it was; while my 
thoughts ran to hot whisky, his ran to barges. 
He and I spent the whole day monotonously 
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thus: we sat in a café for ten minutes. Then 
David said: ‘‘ Please, do come to the barges.”’ 
So we went down to the river or canal. There 
he walked over narrow planks into all sorts of 
barges, and explained to all sorts of Dutchmen 
that he was going to school in Dresden, and that 
his father had given him a brand new attaché- 
case with real gold fastenings. After half an 
hour we went back to the café, David pro- 
testing vigorously. Another ten minutes with 
coffee, and then half an hour with barges and 
cold feet. After lunch I suggested a walk 
round town, but as David insisted on my 
buying him a rook rifle, a bicycle, and a coach- 
man’s whip, I suddenly found the barges 
interesting, and we sought the canal. 

We left Utrecht gladly at eight o’clock at 
night, after an unsuccessful attempt to book 
two sleepers. David was, if anything, more 
awake than he had been before. He 
immediately told the compartment all his 
plans and hopes. Then he began to hum the 
_ “ Marseillaise.” I grew red, and whispered 
to him that the compartment was full of 
Germans. 

“Oh,” he said with interest, “don’t they 
like singing ? ”’ 

“They don’t like the French,” I whispered. 
“You see, David, Germany lost the war.” 

He thought for a time. 

“And did Belgium lose the war too?” he 
asked loudly. 

I prayed that no one understood English. 
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By handsome handling of the sleeping-car 
attendant I managed to get two sleepers, and 
we both slept soundly until we reached Leipzig. 
Here, owing to a railway strike, we had to wait 
four hours. David was in great form, and soon 
the whole station turned out to watch his. 
antics. He swarmed up lamp-posts, and slid 
down railings—while I stood blushing for him. 
In Holland the people had smiled at his free- 
ness ; in Germany the people seemed to look 
on him as on a wild animal. German_ boys 
never climb lamp-posts, nor slide down ban- 
misters. Most alarming of all was his insistent 
endeavour to converse with every one. While 
I sat and drank coffee in the buffet, he wandered 
from table to table explaining that his new 
attaché-case was really new, and hinting that 
if Mr. Neill had been anything like a gentleman, 
he (David) would have had a revolver, a dagger, 
a rook-rifle and a bicycle to show the citizens 
of Leipzig. 

We had to take a slow train from Leipzig 
to Dresden. Every compartment was crowded. 
Every window was shut. David began to com- 
plain of the heat, and rose to open the window. 
I hastily forbade him. 

“ But it’s too hot,” he said indignantly. 

“Yes,” I whispered, ‘‘ but the Germans 
never open windows, and if you open that one 
heaven only knows what will happen.” 

“ But I’m so awfully hot ! ”’ 

“ Righto,” said I. ‘‘ Open-it, but I warn 
you that that man with the side whiskers « 
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will swear at you and shut the window at 
once.” 

He studied the face of the man with the side- 
whiskers—and then he decided not to open 
the window. 

Next he began to learn German. He read 
the notices in the compartment phonetically, 
and then he asked loudly: “ Mr. Neill, how do 
you pronounce die Tiiive?’’ And because I have | 
never got within a thousand kilometres of 
the true pronunciation of the German “ii,” I 
tried to fall asleep. I awoke when Herr 
Sidewhiskers began to correct David’s prox 
nunciation. Soon David lost interest in_ 
pronunciation, and he told Sidewhiskers about 
his attaché-case and Utrecht and Jack and the 
rough crossing. Sidewhiskers did not under- 
stand a single word of it, but he pretended that 
he did. 


* * * * * 


It is pleasant to be back at work, but un- 
pleasant to return to German hours. School 
at eight o’clock is not a joke, when the 
thermometer is umpteen degrees below zero. 
Snow lies deep, and we all go ski-ing; to be 
correct, the others go ski-ing. I fasten two ~ 
strips of wood to my feet and pretend that 
I am happy. They keep meeting each other 
at the points, and I spend much time rising — 
painfully. JI don’t care for ski-ing. David 
loves it, and I do not see him between break- 
fast-time and bed-time. Already he knows 
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most of the villagers, and his German is 
wonderful. 

He went to school last Monday, and after two 
hours of it he walked out. He refuses to go 
back, and he has my sympathy for all lessons 
are in German. I am afraid that he considers 
the German children “ jessies.’ : “ they 
never do anything wrong,” he says wearily. 
The girls criticise him bitterly. ‘‘ Er ist em 
UNngeZeLOnes Kind,” they say, which being inter-. 
preted means: “ He’s a cheeky brat.’ But 
the boys like him, and already.-I detect a 

“freshness about his associates that is quite 
promising. 

David belongs to the type of character 
that goes out discovering. His heroes are 
Livingstone, Shackleton, Captain Scott, and 
his ambition is to be an explorer. A great ~ 
ambition—but in embryo an awkward one. 
I find that it does not smooth troubled waters 
when I explain to Frau Schinkler that David’s 
exploration of Herr Schinkler’s workshop is 
symbolically an exploration of Central Africa. 
The immediate trouble with David is that he 
has no idea of Mine and Thine. Since his 
arrival I have found my best chisel rusting in 
the garden, and the best blade of my best 
knife converted into a saw. Protests are 
useless, for on such occasions he thinks of 
something else. Every morning I hear a 
conversation something like this : 

Otto: ‘‘ Have you been using my surgical 
scissors to cut wire ?”’ 
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David: ‘“‘ Er—yes, but it wasn’t really thick 


Otto: “I.won’t have it. You mustn’t 
touch my things.” 

David (after a pause): “‘ Doctor Otto, do you 
know the riddle about— ? ”’ 

I have tried the other way. 

“David,” I said, “ use anything of mine you 
like.” 

The net result is that I haven’t the faintest 
idea at this moment where the following articles 
are: two pairs of scissors, one knife, one 
slide-rule (value one guinea), one razor-hone, 
to say nothing of smaller things like nails and 
pens. I tremble for my new Portable Under- 
wood Typewriter, but so far he has shown no 
interest in it. 

Of course it is useless to try to make him 
realise that my things are my private property. 
Obviously he is still at the ego-centric stage, 
in which is little or no crowd feeling. He must 
learn Meum and Tuum from children of his 
own age. If Otto or I complain we at once 
touch his authority complex. He wants to 
hate us, but he daren’t, because to him Otto 
and I are father-surrogates, and hate of father 
cannot be allowed to come to consciousness. 
If he begins to use Heinz’ knife for wire 
cutting, Heinz’ remarks will evoke David’s 
hate, and he will express his hate and so get 
rid of it. 

Somewhere in his past life David has had - 
religious instruction. He takes his Bible to 
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bed with him. Two days ago he began to 
read my Carroty Broon, and was most excited | 
over the story of the ghost. That night he 
woke up half a dozen times, and cried for 
Frau Doctor. In the morning he told me 
that he saw ghosts in his room, but when he 
switched on the light and read his Bible, all 
fear left him. I began to ask him about his 
religion. 

“When you die,” he said, “the good part 
of you goes to heaven to God, but nis bad part 
goes to hell.” 

“And what sort of a place is hele ay 
asked. 

“ It is fall of ghosts,’’ he said. 

“ Ah,” said I, “so the ghosts are the bad 
parts of people ? ”’ 


He thought hard for a minute. Ce 

Paces mee said,“ dchey:~ axe the yaad 
parts.” 

“Have you bad parts ?”’ I asked. 

He laughed. 

“ Of course ! ”’ 


“Zum Beispiel ?”’ 

“Oh, when I do things that are naughty,” 
he said. 

“ What sort of things ? ”’ 

“Oh, you know—meddling with things, 
losing my temper.” 

“So,” said I slowly, “the ghosts that you 
see at nights are really only the parts of yourself 
that you think bad, eh? ”’ 

He was keenly interested, 
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“ But don’t you think them bad, too?” he 
asked. " 
“Not in the least, old chap,” said I cheer- 

fully. 
Next morning I asked him if he had seen 
any ghosts, and he said he hadn't. 


* * * * * 


David had asked to be allowed to sleep in 
Otto’s room. He has been sleeping there for 
a week—and his Bible is neglected. Otto is ' 
God. 

“T like to sleep in his room because the 
doctor is big and fat, and he could fight any- 
thing,” he says. 

Yes, Otto is God all right, and, as God is a 
better protection than God’s Bible, the Book 
lies tucked away in David’s drawers. 

I think of a story I heard at Christmas. 

In a Sunday school the minister asks: “‘ And 
now, bairns, just tell me what you would like 


_ to do in heaven.”’ 


“Please, sir, play a harp.” 

“ Please, sir, sing psalms.”’ 

““T wud like to be aside Abraham.” 

The minister turns to little Johnnie. 

“ And what would you like to do in heaven, 
Johnnie ? ” 

“1 wud just like to stot aboot wi’ God and 
shoot rabbits,”’ says Johnnie eagerly. 

I consider it healthy that a child should bring 
his God down to earth, but it is rather a difficult 
position for God, and I have the uneasy feeling 
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that Otto cannot possibly live up to his rank. 
Yesterday, after a sparring match with Otto 


over the trifling matter of a pair of garden- 


shears that had been used for wire-cutting, 
David remarked to Frau Doctor! “ You didn’t 
make much of a bargain when you married that 
man anyway.’ Which shows that David’s 
religion is getting healthy. . 


* * * * * 


Last night David slept alone, because Otto 
has gone to Berlin. When I went in to say 
good night to him, I found the Bible lying 
open by his bedside. 

I wish I could talk to the people who taught 
David to fear God. After this experience I am 
more than ever convinced that to teach a child 


religion is as dangerous as to teach him to —- 


steal money. 
* * * * * 


I have been to Leipzig Fair—Leipzig Messe 
in German. It is a commercial fair; the 


wholesale people lay out their samples, and the .-- 


retailers of Europe walk round and give their 
orders. All the big shops of the town are used 
as exhibition halls, and one must pay twenty 
marks for a ticket of admittance. I soon got 
tired of walking round, and I began to wonder 
how I could spend the rest of the day. It came 
to me suddenly, from the geography book I had 
in the Fifth Standard, that Leipzig was the 


greatest book town in Germany. I started to’ 
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look for book shops. I entered a large one 
close to the University, and asked if they had 
any new books on psychology. They offered 
me Wundt. The next shop had not heard of 
psycho-analysis, but offered me a few cheap 
copies of Dream Symbol books—of the kind 
one buys in England for a penny. Ultimately, 
in a remote shop in a suburb, I bought Jung’s 
new book on Character Types, and Silberer’s 
Der Traum. The display of books in Leipzig 
was a sorry one. I suppose one might wander 
all over Sheffield in vain looking for a shop in 
which to buy a pocket-knife. 

In Leipzig I came across the most extreme 
instance of politeness I have yet met with in 
Germany. A professor from the University 
was showing me round. In our perambulation 
he decided to visit a lavatory. He lifted his 
hat to me, shook hands, and said “ Auf 
wiedersehen.”’ Three minutes later he came 
back to me, lifted his hat, and shook hands 
with me. 

The streets of Leipzig were crowded. Con- 
tinual processions passed along, men and women 
in fancy costume, carrying banners with adver- 
tisements of all sorts of goods. Often a model 
of a machine would go by on a lorry. It was 
excellent advertising—a man dressed like a 
bottle of Odol attracts more attention than a 
sandwichman between two boards. 

Naturally I visited every tobacco shop in 
the town, asking vainly for John Cotton. There 
isn’t a decent tasting tobacco in Germany. 
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Before Christmas I sent to Edinburgh for ‘two | 
pounds of John Cotton. It arrived at the 
Zollamt in Dresden and I was sent for to 
fetch it. The official looked at me with a sad 
smile. 

~ Sorry, -he ‘said,. “ but. you. can’t take 
se 

oY But,” said I, ‘‘ it is addressed to me.”’ 

“ Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ but you can’t afford it.” — 

I laughed, for at that time the mark stood 
at 480 to the pound. I didn’t mind paying 
half a crown duty. 

“ The Zoll is 1 aie marks,”’ he ‘said. 

I stood in the office for an hour trying to do 
simple and compound arithmetic. I had already 
paid twenty-four shillings for the two poundsg 
The tax brought the tobacco up to over two- 
and-six an ounce. “ss 

I stood for another half-hour, and then the 
officials began to prepare for closing. Finally, 
in desperation for a decent pipe smoke, I paid — 
for one pound and generously gave the second 
pound to the army as a gift. For the first time 


in my life I felt that I disliked the German~ 


army. 

Some men have a taste in wine, but I never 
know the difference between 1820 and 1920 
port. In tobacco taste I am an aristocrat ; 
if I can’t get John Cotton, Guards, or Carlyle, 
I look on smoking as a vice. Cigars I know © 
nothing about. Walter Martin, the cigar 
merchant, once gave me a cigar after dinner. 
Later he asked me to price it, and I said: 
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“Jolly good smoke ; bet it cost at least nine- 
pence.” It was a five-shilling cigar. 

I remember when Jake Tosh and Wull Wyllie 
went to London to some kind of representative | 
gathering of farmers and ploughmen. Jake 
described a big dinner given in honour of the 


representatives. 

“‘ Man,” he said, ‘‘ the food was fine, but the 
drink! . . . I was never so scunnered in all 
my life... nothing but leemonade in great 


muckle bottles.” 

Jamieson, the lawyer, who was there, told 
me that he had seen Jake drink two bottles of 
champagne. 

The taste that makes the dwellers in the old 
Canongate houses in Edinburgh whitewash 
their carved mantelpieces, is not so interesting 
to me as the taste that changes with the years. 
Twenty years ago, had I had the money to 
furnish a library for life, I should have filled 
it with Kipling, Jacobs, Rider Haggard; ten 
years ago with Shaw, Wells and Chesterton. 
To-day, I should fill it with Freud, Jung, Adler, 
Silberer, Frink . . . and to-morrow, probably, 
with unpretentious books on _ book-binding, 
metal-work, motor mechanics. 

The chief argument against marriage is that 
it does not allow of a progression from Kipling 
to bookbinding. 

It is a pastime of mine to ask people the 
following question: You have to spend five 
years on a desert island. You are allowed to 
take five books with.you. Which ? 
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Every person includes the Bible. Guided 
by memory, I think the average taken from the - 
answers of about twenty friends is thus: Bible, 
Shakespeare’s plays in one volume, Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, Milton’s poems, Gulliver’s 
Travels. Sometimes I make it authors instead 
of books, and then the usual selection is 
Scott, Shakespeare, Meredith, Hardy, Dickens. 
To-day my selection would be Nietzsche, 
Heine, Goethe, Lessing — and a German 
dictionary. | 

I ask the same question with~ gramophone 
records in the place of books. Here I find 
that my friends have great difficulty in deciding. 
The frequenters of Dauvit’s shop have no 
doubts about their taste in records, and they 
one and all decide upon Scotch Reels (bagpipes), _ 
Harry Lauder, and Scots wha hae. Personally 
I cannot make a selection; I only know that 
after three trials I should dismantle the gramo- 
phone and use the spring for an alarm clock 
or a rabbit trap. 


* * * * * 


While I have been writing about taste David 
has been indulging his taste. Three days ago 
his father sent him three shillings. In Germany | 
the postman cashes the money order at the 
door, and David received the sum of one 
hundred and ninety marks into his own 
hands. I offered to be banker, but he refused 
the offer with dignity. ‘‘Can’t I look after 
my own money?” he asked with dignity. 
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“I'll lay it past, and spend five marks a 
week.”’ 

Yesterday he went to Dresden with Frau 
Doctor. She came out of a fish-shop and 
looked for him. He was not in the street. 
She found him in a toy shop; he had bought 
and paid for an air-gun—a hundred marks. 
Frau Otto absolutely refused to allow him to 
buy the ammunition—steel bullets with sharp 
points. 

I tried the gun, and was alarmed at the 
strength of it; it could easily put an eye out. 
We all breathed freely at the thought that he 
had no ammunition. Then Heinz appeared on 
the scene. He had any amount of ammuni- 
tion at home. Within half an hour the gun 
had become dangerous. I did the only thing 
possible ; I led a squad of recruits out into 
the garden, stuck up a target, and gave instruc- 
tion in musketry. To-night David is seriously 
considering the result of his purchase ; he knows 
that for the next twenty weeks he has no 
pocket money—poor lad. 


* * * * * 


I think I have now discovered the objective 
meaning of David’s ghosts. Frau Doctor asked 
him why he had bought a gun. 

“TI really bought it to protect you,’ he 
said. 

“But,” she said, “protect me against 
whom?” 

“ Against bad men.” 
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ee she said : “‘ What bad man do you think 
GE 27 | oh 

The reply came at once. 

““ The Kaiser, of course.” 

In symbolism the King or Kaiser is nearly 
always the father. 

David went further. 

““ Ghosts, too,” he said. “‘ I want to protect 
you against ghosts.” 

Then he mentioned Oliver Cromwell, much to 
our surprise. I asked him to speak about 
Oliver Cromwell, and he said that-ghosts made 
him think about Cromwell’s body, how that 
when the king came to the throne he ordered 
the body to be taken out of the grave. I 
asked who Cromwell was, and David answered : 
“ He was a king . . . no, not a real king, you 
know.” vat 

I concluded that I was Cromwell; I am 
the man who has taken the king’s (father’s) 
place... 

“ David,” said I, “I shouldn’t wonder if 
you didn’t buy that gun to shoot me.” 


He laughed heartily, but... since that ~ 


conversation he has lost interest in his 
un. 

I think that in David I have discovered a 
beautiful example of the C£dipus Complex. 
Unconsciously he is his father’s rival for the 
love of his mother, and unconsciously he wants 
to do his father in. His ghosts are symbols 
for father, but subjectively they are symbols 
for the unconscious hate of father. I have 
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never seen an (Edipus Complex so strong in 
a child. He allows no one to speak to Frau 
Doctor. I have suffered for weeks under this 
jealousy of his, for he interrupted every con- 
versation between her and myself. A week 
ago, after he had interrupted an important 
conversation four times, I said to him: “ All 
right, Peter Pan.” 

He was interested. 

“Why do you call me Peter Pan?” he 
asked. 

““ Because Peter never grew up,” I said. 

“But haven't I grown up, then?” he 
asked. 

“Yes and no,” said I. ‘“‘ Long ago, when 
you were a wee boy, you were very, very angry 
when anyone took your mummy’s interest 
away from you. You wanted her all to your- 
self, and that wee baby has never grown up. 
He is Peter Pan, and it is this wee Peter 
Pan that always wants Frau Doctor all to 
himself.”’ 

Since then he has not interrupted us at any 
time. Now he can leave Frau Doctor with me 
in the parlour while he goes out to play with 
Heinz. 

I have christened David’s Unconscious ‘‘ Peter 
Pan,” and when he behaves in an unconscious 
objectionable way, I simply remark: ‘“‘ Good, 
Peter, my lad!’’ This has come to madden 
him, and at his request I promised not to call 
him Peter so often. Yesterday morning he 
bounced into my bedroom, crying : “ Peter Pan 


‘ 
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is dead!’”’ I refused to believe it, and announced 
my intention of awaiting evidences. 


* * * * * 


To-day David and I signed a Peace Treaty. 
We had been quarrelling all morning, and at 
last I proposed a treaty. I drew it up. We 
both signed it, and then Frau Doctor, Professor 
Freund, and Frau Freund signed it as witnesses. 
It ran as follows :— 


PEACE TREATY BETWEEN HERR 
VON DAVID AND HERR VON NEILL. 


APRIL THE FIRST, 1922. 


I. Herr von David agrees not to enter 
Herr von Neill’s room without per- 
mission. we 

2. Herr von David agrees not to touch Herr 
von Neill’s things. 

3. Herr von Neill agrees not to mention Peter 
von Pan more than once a day. 

4. Herr von David agrees to pay his Meals 
debts, as follows :— at 

One Trumpet mouthpiece (lost in 
March)—50 marks. 

One Bookbinding Needle (to be lost 
later)—1.50 mark. 

5. Herr von David agrees to sell his rifle to 
Herr von Neill for 30 marks (because it 

_is now kaput—broken spring and trigger), 
payable in three instalments of ten 
marks each. Herr von David agrees to 
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recognise that said rifle becomes the 
property of Herr von Neill, and thus 
comes under Clause 2 above. Herr 
von Neill may hire out said rifle at the 
rate of five marks a day, ammunition 
extra. ; 

. Herr von David agrees to go to school 
every day next term. 

7. Herr von David agrees not to waken Herr 
von Neill every morning at seven by 
uttering his plaintive native cry of 
“Frau Doctor, Frau Doctor, Frau 
Doctor ! ”’ 

8. Herr von David agrees not to say “ you 
was’ instead of “you am’”’ when he 
is conversing. 

g. Herr von Neill agrees to give Herr von 
David a lesson in arithmetic every 
morning at 6 p.m. if so desired. 

“You am’”’ tickled him immensely, but he 
failed to notice the “morning at 6 p.m.” 
The trumpet mouthpiece has been a subject 
of acrimonious conversation between us for 
a month. He took out my cavalry trumpet 
and brought it back without its mouthpiece. 
On my asking where it was, he answered quite 
disinterestedly : 

“Y think it is lying down the road between 
the pillar-box and Stiigels’ ; I think it dropped 
there.”” He refused to go to look for it. To- 
day he handed me fifty marks. I took the 
money, and if the mouthpiece costs less, will 
give him the change. 


oO 
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He chuckles over the bookbinding needle. 
He often borrows my bookbinding tools, and 
on every occasion he brings them back minus 
a needle. I demand the needle, and he finds 
it. One day soon he will not be able to find 
it. | 

As yet David has not discovered that the 
Treaty is grossly unjust ; I'am waiting for him 
to find out that much is asked of him, and little 
of me. Unconsciously perhaps he has dis- 
covered this, for to-night he said to me: “If 
I make a Peace Treaty between.-us, will you 
type it out for me?” 


V 


HAVE been lecturing at the German branch — 
of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom Conference at Bremen. 

I spoke of the child and his instincts, but I had 
the feeling that the audience was not really 
interested. A German audience is still at the 
political stage. This was made clear to me 
at this Conference. | 

Bremen has a strong nationalistic contingent, 
and it turned out in force to hear a lady lec- 
ture on Internationalism and Pacifism. The 
nationalists began by interrupting the lecturer, — 
not only on nationalistic grounds, but, I 
suspect, on anti-feministic grounds. For a 
woman to hold a lecture is to German mascu- 
linity an insult : woman’s place is the kitchen. 
It was a breezy meeting; every now and then 
a free fight would take place, and helmeted 
police would come in. They threw no one out ; 
one lady said to me that the police were ‘also 
nationalistic, and would take no action against 
nationalists. 

My chief impression of the conference was 
that the pacifists were quite as militaristic as 
the militarists. I was indiscreet enough to 
say so in my lecture; I offered the personal 
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opinion that ninety per cent. of pacifists are 
‘unconsciously militarists. I also said that I. 
came before them as a nationalist who was 
director of an international school, and that 
to teach pacifism was almost as dangerous to 
children as to teach militarism. |. | 

The sad feature about the conference was 
that most of the speakers wanted to make 
children pacifists, that is, they wanted to 
mould character. One young man came to 
me after the debate on education, and said: 
“You are the only man in the.room who has © 
any faith in the child.” 

I hate conferences, and after each one I 
vow never to take part in another. In England 
they are tiresome enough, but in Germany 
they are frightful. The German seems to me 
to love words; he takes an hour to say what 
is very often not worth saying. And he does 
love to talk. Translated into English a 
German speaker’s request: ‘‘ Please, shut 
that window,” would amount to something 
like this: ‘“‘ Meine Damen und Herren, I am ~— 
very sorry to have to make a request, a 
request that may to some of you appear un- 
reasonable, but a request, nevertheless, that 
touches you as a corporate body, a request, 
meine Damen und Herren, that — well 
think of Schiller’s words— (here comes a 
quotation). But, as I have said, in the 
interests of the corporal body, with all 
_ due humility, I make the request that the 
window—and I can only remind you of the 
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words of Heine (another quotation)—that the 
window be closed. (Applause.) ”’ 

I shall never become accustomed to the 
German attitude to windows. {n Bremen I 
sat in a crowded hall and sweated and 
gasped. At last I opened a window. In less 
than three minutes a man had closed it. In 
school every child of six will rush to close a 
window. 

Perhaps the Almighty has given to conti- 
nental peoples a fourth instinct—the instinct 
of Carbonic Acid Gas Preservation. Birds 
would appear to have such an instinct, for they 
sleep with their heads under their wings. And 
my doctor brother, who, had charge of a hospital 
in Dar es Salaam during the war, tells me that 
when a negro goes to sleep he always covers 
his face with his blanket. 

I think of Dauvit, who is nearly eighty, and 
never opened a window in his life, unless when 
he was assisting the undertaker to carry a 
coffin. In our village the coffin is always 
taken out through the kitchen window. Yes, 
I think I could make out a case for Carbonic 
Acid Gas, and I have no objection to it in 
theory. In practice I prefer oxygen every 
time. 

Bremen is a fine old town, and I could spend 
a month there with a sketch-book very 
pleasantly. I wanted to go on to see Hamburg, 
but in Hellerau we are engaging a new staff, 
and I had to hurry back. 


* * * * * 
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David has demanded a revision of the Peace 
Treaty. He has drawn up a new one. 


DAVID’S PEACE TREATY BETWEEN . 
HIM AND MR. NEILL. 


1. Mr. Neill agrees to say “T am”’ instead 
of “ Tare. 

2. Mr. Neill agrees to hire out the gun 
when it is bought, for no marks at 
all, on lease to the end of the following 
month. ¥. 

3. Mr. Neill agrees to lend Mr. David the 
bookbinding materials when he needs 
them. 

. Mr. David agrees also never to take any 
of the bookbinding materials without 
asking. - 

. Mr. Neilt agrees never to be cross wile 
Mr. David takes the cheese-press from 
his room. 


aN 


wr 


No. 1 I have laughed to scorn as a mere 
imitation. No. 2 is ausgeschlossen; I have _- 
pointed out that no one ever buys a motor- wat 
on the condition that the seller has the ae 
it every day. Nos. 3 and 4 I have no objec ie 
to, but No. 5 asks for too much. I use Me s 
cheese-press as a book-press, and, as it usually 
contains a book, David’s using it at pleasure 
is also ausgeschlossen. 

“ Besides,” said I, ‘I can’t help being cross, 
and there is no use in promising what I 
can’t do,” 


~ 
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“But,” said he, “I mean you mustn’t look 
cross, Or Say you are Cross.’ 
“ Then you don’t mind my being cross if 


_ I pretend I’m not cross ?” 


He had to think over this. 
“All the same,” he said with superiority, 


“JT don’t see that you need to be cross. It — 


isn’t your cheese-press, anyway; it is Dr. 
Otto’s.”’ 

‘Who jolly well won’t let you touch it,” 
said I. 

Here Heinz shouted his war-cry outside, and 
David left me. 

After deliberation I agreed to sign the Treaty 
if Clause 5 were omitted. David scored it 
out, and we signed. I then offered to increase 
the price of the gun from 30 marks to 47.50 
marks. Instead of being grateful, he asked: 


‘Why not make it fifty?” A healthy lad 


is David. 
* * * e * 


We have had a long negotiation over “the 
founding of our school. I compare myself 
with A*neas, who had such a struggle to 
found his city, and bring his household gods 
into Latium, only, in my labours there has 


_ been no Helen to supply the romantic element. 


In the school building a school has been 
running for two years, a modern school with 
self-government and. freedom, a school after 
my own heart. It was owned by a Schulverein, 
that is, a body of parents, but about forty 
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children came from distant parts, and lived in 
the school hostel. 

When Christine and I formed our plan for 
an international school, we approached the 
staff of this school, and asked them to join us. 
They expressed delight, and forthwith I began 
to teach English in the Neue Schule. But as 
time went on differences arose. We have 
striven for six months to patch up our differ- 
ences, but in vain. I see now why we failed. 
We differed in fundamentals. The Neue Schule 
was run by idealists, most of them belonging 
to the Jugend movement of Germany. They 
disapproved of tobacco, alcohol, fox-trots, 
cinemas ; they wore Wandervogel clothes. We 
on the other hand, had other ideals ; we were 
ordinary folk who drank beer and smoked 
and danced fox-trots (I speak for myself, 
and hasten to add that Christine drinks no 
beer, smokes no cigarettes). Our intention 
was to live our own lives while we allowed 
children to live their own lives. We in- 
tended that children would form their own _ 
ideals. 

We negotiated and negotiated. One day we 
found a working basis: next day we found it 
unworkable. Finally we said: ‘“ Union is im- 
possible ; you go your way and we go ours.’ 

This was difficult for us to say, for the Neue Li 
Schule holds a concession from the State. _ 
Without a concession our international school 
could only take foreign children. We offered — 

to go on letting the classrooms to the pial’. os 


he: 


Li. 
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Schule. Then events moved quickly. The 
Schulverein said that they had no money, - 
and they offered us the school on our own 
terms. We said that our terms could only be 
that the school be handed over without the 
staff. 

Then the Schulverein petitioned us to take 
over two teachers who were dear to the parents. 
We were inclined to grant the petition, but then 
a letter was handed to us, a letter that these 
two teachers had written to the Schulverein. 
In it they said in effect: “‘ We cannot promise 
to carry out the ideals of the new owners, and 
we stay only for the children’s sake.” It was 
a letter showing that they would accept us 
only as a compulsion. At once we refused to 
have them. 

In a week’s time we open the school with a 
new German leader and a new staff. 

It has been a sad history. The old staff as 
individuals, teachers, idealists were above re- 
proach. Christine and I have seen their side 
of the question all the time, and that is why 
things were so difficult. I think we have said : 
“Yes, we'll accept them,” twenty times, and 
then: “Oh, no, we couldn’t possibly work 
together,’’ twenty-one times. 

The long affair has been complicated by the 
fact that Christine is an American and I ama 
‘Scot. A few of the nationalistic parents have 
, ked upon our negotiations as an attempt of 
oreigners to oust a German staff. 
pout ten days ago we had a meeting with 
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the parents, and I made a short speech. I 


dearer to me in Hellerau than it had been to 
me in Edinburgh. I also explained that there 
was absolutely no question of our attempting 
to anglicise their children ; a German teacher 
would always be the head master for German 
children. 

The result was that the nationalists were 
won over; they hailed me as a _ brother 
nationalist, and promised to support the school. 
I imagine that the word “ International ’’ had 
alarmed them, for to-day it usually means Red 
Politics. 

Next week Frau Doctor, David, and I move 
over to the hostel, Frau Doctor as matron. 
We are discussing the position of Otto. Asa 
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said that I was a nationalist, that Scotland was ~ 


friend he is welcome to come too, but as a 


government official who needs three valets and 
Emma to find his hat every morning, and the 


whole household to find his valise, he is no fit 


person for a Schulheim. On the other hand, 


he is chairman of the Neue Schule Limited _. 


Liability Company, and he has the manner and | 


appearance ofaduke. He would be an excellent 
' representative to shove forward when parents 
come inquiring about a new school for their 
children. He is the sort of man for whom 
railway porters always open doors of first-class 
compartments ; I believe he could travel with- 
out a ticket on the strength of his ministerial 
voice. 

My suggestion that he should become a hall- 
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porter, and wear a cinema-attendant uniform, 
he considers unkind. Christine’s husband, Baer, 
repudiates my: suggestion on the ground that 
Otto would require an assistant attendant to 
waken him when visitors approached. There- 
upon Otto becomes indignant, and argues that 
he could be a super-hall-porter. 

Baer is a Prussian, and an ex-officer. I like 
to hear him talk about his experiences on the 
different fronts. Better still, I like to hear 
our Business Manager Rahn tell of his experi- 
ences, for Rahn was only a private. Privates 
in the German Army were like privates in the 
British Army; they swung the lead and 
dodged the column like men. 

I tell of the hours I used to wait on sick 
parade, but Rahn caps my tale with his story 
of waiting thirteen hours to draw his pay of 
three marks fifty pfennigs. Sometimes we get 
hold of a walking-stick and compare methods 
of sloping arms and so on. From all that 
I hear ot German non-commissioned officers, 
I begin to consider as nice patient gentlemen 
the sergeants who told us that though we 
broke our mother’s hearts, we blinking well 
wouldn’t break theirs. And yet in Bremen the 
other day, when a woman asked the men if 
they wanted another war, dozens of nationalists 
shouted, “ Ja wohl!’ All the same, I fancy 
that if the recruiting sergeant had gone round 
Bremen next morning, many of the fighters 
would not have been at home. 

I sometimes wonder what some of my 
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patriotic friends in England would think if 
they could see one of our typical gatherings 
at Baer’s house—Baer the Prussian, Rosky 
the Russian who had to take up arms against 
his own countrymen, Otto, who was a doctor 
in the army, Slavek the Czech, who had to. 
fight for a Germany that he hated, Rachminsky 
the Russian who fought against Germany. 
We talk of the war impersonally, but generally 
the war is never mentioned. We are all good_ 
friends. When Baer keeps asking for fills of 
my tobacco, or when Otto tries to~charge me 
sixty marks for a fifty mark bottle of curag¢ao, 
I call them Huns, and they laugh at me. Then 
I recall the bayonet instructor who used to 
bawl at us: “ Youse blokes ’as got to think 
that them ’ere sacks is Huns . . . and there’s 


only one good Hun, and that’s a dead un.” ~~ 


I recall the tales of German nurses who spat 
in the cup before they offered British wounded 
a drink. And I look at dear old Baer, and 


say: “But to be just there are Huns and 
Huns.” 
He grins. 


“TI know what that means, you low-down 
Britisher,’’ he says, and rises and brings out 
the liqueur bottle and glasses. 

“TI hope you realise that if I had met you 
in 1916 it would have been my duty to stick 
a bayonet in you,” he says. 

fwnyae, el ‘say grimly; ‘bat that is. no 
real reason why you shouldn’t fill up that 
glass.” 
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“You damned Scot,” he says, and fills up 
the glass. 

After all, a. glass of liqueur is more binding 
than a channel of water is separating. I think - 
we are all safely beyond the tricks of nationalism; 
no tales of ‘‘ a fight for civilisation,”’ ““ a defence 
of a gallant little nationality’ would impel 
these men to march behind the recruiting brass 
band. And yet a little doubt comes to me: 
when Karl Schultzer talks of France and her 
black troops of occupation, I think that he, 
for one, would fight France to-morrow. 


* *% * % * 


For the first time in my life I have come into 
contact with Anti-Semitism. I know men who 
are tolerant of Britishers, French, negroes, 
prostitutes, thieves, and murderers; but to 
them a Jew is something unclean. When they 
speak to a Jew their whole bearing cries: “I 
speak to you because I must, but you are a 
hated Jew, and I despise you and your race.” 
In schools one sees a strong Anti-Semitism, 
and the epithet “‘ Du Jude!” is spat out with 
a vehemence that I cannot understand. . I never 
once came across Anti-Semitism in England, 
and personally I have always liked the Jews 
I have met. 

My thoughts go back to my university days, 
when we read old English stories of Christian 
children being killed by Jews. I am told that 
similar primitive stories crop up in Russia 
to-day. To the Christian the Jew must 
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symbolise a hated and despised part of him- 
self, for our hates are all in ourselves. What 
this part is I do not know. Christ was a Jew; 
the Jews refused to accept him, and the 
Christians accepted him. Can it be that to 
the Christian the Jew symbolises the Christian’s 
constant crucifixion of the Christ in himself ? 
This seems likely when we consider that Christ 
was the first and the last Christian. Further, 
the Jewish religion is the religion of the All-. 
powerful Father. Ina Jewish family the father 
is God. ...I expect that symbolically the 
rite of circumcision is the rendering impotent 
of the rival son by the jealous father. Thus 
the Jews may symbolise at once the hated and 
= Father, and the crucifiers of the loved 
on. 


The psycho-analysts have written much about ~~ 


the significance of the father and of the mother, 
but much still requires to be written about the 
significance of the son. } 
It cannot be denied that the sacrifice of the 
son is popular, whether it be the case of Abraham 
offering up Isaac, God offering up Christ, or the 
old men. of Europe offering up the sons of 
Europe from 1914 to 1918. (It was the old 
men who kept shouting that they would con- 
tinue the war until the last drop of blood was 
shed.) ‘The world always  crucifies its 
Christs”’ . . . that is, its sons. 
A Freudian explanation might be that the 
son is the father’s rival for the mother’s love, 
that every father’s Unconscious holds a deep 
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fear and hate of the supplanting son. And 
yet in the Collective Unconscious of the race 
there is a great love of the son: Jack kills the 
Giant (Father), the heroes of story are sons 
who conquer . . . no knight-errant was old or 
middle-aged : no cinema hero is over twenty- 
four. 

From the Adlerian point of view, that of 
Power Psychology, the father hates the son 
because he supplants him as an Ego Power. 
Frink has said that the little son takes his 
father as his Ego Ideal, but I think it is possible 
that the father takes the son as his Ego Ideal. 
The son is the father starting life again : many 
fathers visibly identify themselves with their 
sons, just as many mothers live their lives over 
again in their daughters. 


* * * * * 


David has broken the Peace Treaty, and we 
are at war again. The trouble began with the 
gun. On Sunday morning he announced that 
he refused to sell it. I said: “ Righto, we'll 
cancel that clause,’’ and we each produced our 
copy of the treaty and cancelled Clause 5. 
Then in the afternoon he entered my room and 
opened my watch locket, thereby breaking 
Clauses 1 and 2. I declared war, and posted a 
regiment of infantry in his bedroom as an army 
of occupation—Colonel Neill and Private Otto. 
We demanded reparations, but before the 
matter could be settled the non-commissioned 
unit became sleepy, and went to bed. 
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I cannot understand David’s sudden refusal 
to sell the gun. He has no interest in it, and 
indeed it has been lost for three days. I fancy 
that his Unconscious still considers the gun 
a protection for Frau Doctor—his mother 
surrogate. 

“IT just want to protect you,” he said to her 
yesterday. 

‘‘ But who will hurt me ? ” she asked. 

Here he answered the question by a move- 
ment : he placed himself between her and me— 
his father surrogate. 

“ People might want to kill you,” he said. 

Here I asked a question. 

“Have you ever heard of anybody who was 
killed ? ” 

“Yes,” he said without hesitation, “it was 
in a poem ; a man killed some one and hid the 


body in the wood. He was a teacher, but | 


can’t remember his name.’ 

“Eugene Aram,” said I. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ Eugene Aram,” 

“Who is the first teacher that comes to your 
mind ?”’ asked Frau Otto. 

“Mr. Neill, of course,’”’ he said pleasantly. 

It is obvious that I am Eugene Aram ; I am 
the danger against which mother must be 
protected by a gun. 

Yesterday David was heard yelling in the 
garden. I went out and found him shying 
bricks at the Sollmanns’ beehive. It came out 
that the Sollmann boys had been playing foot- 
ball. David, the communist, calmly took the 


ia 
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ball from them, saying: ‘‘ You’ve had it long 

enough; I want to play with it now.” The 
immediate result was that they smote him hard. 
His temper was terrific, and until bedtime he 
was a difficult problem to handle. This morning 
he awoke with his temper. Thereupon I made 
two figures out of cushions. = 

“This big one,” said I, ‘is the big boy 
Sollmann ; this little one is his brother. Now, 
me lad, biff ’em.”’ 

He biffed them. He beheaded them and 
stuck the heads on again. He beheaded them 
a dozen times ; he hanged, he drew, he quartered 
them. At the end of half an hour he turned to 
me. 

“Your trick hasn’t worked,” he said, “ for 
I’ve still got my temper.” 

‘Good,’ said I, “‘ then we'll have another 
battle. This big chap is David, and this little 
chap is Peter Pan. Now los /.”’ 

He looked at the two figures and thought 
hard. 

“It isn’t really the Sollmanns that you are 
in a temper with,” said I, “it is yourself for 
being in a temper with the Sollmanns.”’ 

He thought this out. 

“It isn’t me I’m angry with,” he said, “ it 
is Peter Pan,” and he kicked Peter roof high, 
and incidentally burst one of Frau Doctor’s 
best cushions. After that he began to laugh 
uproariously, and all signs of temper dis-— 
appeared. 

I have discovered an important clue to his 
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violent tempers. When his little brother broke 
things he used to say: “ David did it,” and 
David never gave the lie away. He took the 
blame, but immediately afterwards he broke 
out in a violent temper. Every thwarting, 
every criticism seems to send him back to his 
earlier stage ; unconsciously he is always the 
innocent person suffering for the sins of his 
little brother. 

In all probability this identification with his _ 
brother dates back to the time of Jack’s birth. 
David must have envied the new-comer all the 
attention he received from the mother. There 
are many evidences of this jealousy of new- 
comers : I remember seeing a girl of four kick 
her little sister in the mouth—accidentally, 
but as well-directed a kick as any kick in a 
League match. 


* * * * * 


To-day I went shopping with Otto, that is, 
I waited for him at the door of the Dresdner 
Bank from ten till twelve, and then he came 
hurrying out saying: ‘“‘ The shops close at 
one.” 
I am ashamed of Otto when we go shopping. 
I wanted some petrol for my pocket lighter, 
and he led me into a motor shop. A salesman 
came forward rubbing his hands. Otto acknow- 
ledged his greeting in ducal manner, and turned 
to examine a car that looked like a Rolls-Royce. 
|The salesman brightened up, and began to 
jexplain the car. After ten minutes Otto said: 
; ; 
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“Very nice car, but rather big for everyday 
use.” The salesman led us to a two seater. 
- Otto didn’t like the colour of it, and besides, 
for his part he fancied something less bulky. 
The salesman showed us a motor bike and 
sidecar. . 

When Otto murmured something about a 
scooter I fled’; I was afraid that the salesman 
might become homicidal when he learned that 
we wanted tuppence worth of petrol for a 
cigarette lighter. How Otto finished the visit 
I don’t know, but from the corner of the street 
I saw the salesman bow him out. Of course 
Otto called me all sorts of names for going away 
before we bought the petrol. 

“That’s enough, Stinnes,’”’ I said, “I came 
to Dresden to buy bookbinding material, and 
it’s a quarter to one.”’ 

At the Postplatz he saw safety razors in a 
window. Otto has a beard, and when he 
entered the shop I was really curious. In three 
minutes the counter was covered with safety 
razors, and a saleswoman was explaining the 
advantages of each. Finally Otto said: “ Yes, 
what I really wanted to ask was if you sharpen 
old blades.” 

Subsequent conversation betrayed his real 
purpose. It happens that I have the best 
razor. in the world, a Wilkinson Safety, with a 
solid blade for each day of the week, and an 
automatic strop. It cost over two pounds. — 
What Otto was trying to do was to show me 
that I could have bought a razor just as good - 
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in Dresden for one and ninepence. He failed 
to show me. 

We reached the bookbinder’s at one o’clock. 
I wanted to buy leather, but even with English 
money leather is too dear for me. I wanted to 
buy all sorts of things—tape, paper, thread, 
perhaps a machine for cutting books, but I 
had forgotten to reckon with Otto. He wanted 
to discuss the Genoa Conference and the valuta 
and the rise in the cost of living. Then he 
switched off on to the methods used by book- 
binders in the year 1600. I soon saw that the 
bookbinder has no use for me and my paltry 
commercial demands. I shoved a big chocolate 
into Otto’s mouth, and in the short silence— 
no, not quite silence either—I almost bought 
a skin of parchment, but before the man 
had time to measure it, Otto swallowed the: 
chocolate and began on the new Income 
Tax laws. I left the two of them at two 
o’clock—and went out to look for a book- 
binder’s shop. 

Otto’s ideal in life seems to me to be this: 
he wants me to buy for myself all the things he™ 
can't afford to buy for himself. For instance, 
I have no interest in cameras. Otto knows 
that I have no interest in cameras, and yet he 
spends hours looking at photographers’ windows, 
deciding what camera I am to buy. 

He tells me every day that there is a camera 
in the Pragerstrasse, price 1,400 marks (a 
_ pound to-day), a camera that in England would 
cost ten pounds, .I reply by saying that I can 
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buy a twenty pound gold watch for five pounds, 


or a thirty pound diamond ring for ten pounds, 
or a motor-car for sixty pounds, but that, 
because I am running a school and not a pawn- 
shop, I hope to spend my money on articles that 
pupils might use. 

Then he changes his tactics: with a camera 
I can take fine snapshots of the children playing, 
and then The Daily Mirror will publish them 
with the wording: ‘ Play in Germany,” and 
then the million readers will send their children 
out to Hellerau. I then suggest that I might 
buy a silk-weaving loom, and the children will 
weave silks which will be carried to Arabia by 
camel ; and these will be displayed in various 
_harems, and then various sultans will send 
their offspring to Hellerau. Or again I might 
buy an elephant and use it to convey the child- 
ren from Dresden Hauptbahnhof to Hellerau, 


and thus at the same time save petrol and give ~ 


the bairns a treat. 


Irony is always wasted on Otto; he always 
falls asleep. 


* * * * ean 


To-day I have been interviewing candidates 
for our vacant posts. I fear that I am’not a 
born employer, for I sum up a candidate by 
his looks rather than by his attainments or 
theories. One youth to-day quite obviously 
had no idea of our wants, and when I 
asked him what his views on school punish- 


ments were, a look of-enlightenment came ~ 
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into his eyes. ‘‘ Ah,” he seemed to think, 
“now I understand; this Englander is a dis- 
ciplinarian.”’ 3 

“Punishment,” he said, “‘ well, of course, I 
know that England is strong on corporal 
punishment.” 

“You believe in corporal punishment?” I 
asked. 

He looked pained. It was obvious that he 
was going to refuse to follow me in my national 
extreme attitude to corporal punishment. 

“No,” he said awkwardly, ‘ not’ corporal 
punishment, but punishment of some kind of 
course. 

Then I gave him my opinion that punighinens 
is a crime whether it is given by a teacher or a 
judge. Then he looked sorry for me, and at 
once brought up a score of queries . . . if Karl- 
won't do his work, if Peter breaks the windows. 

. He looked a decent sort of fellow with 
honest beliefs, and I engaged him on the spot. | 

It is impossible to find a staff that will agree 
absolutely with my views of education, and it 
is well that this is so. A school must have 
conflict ; the children must have all possible 
attitudes to life placed before them. My ideal 
staff would be as follows: Socialist with Bol- 
shevist leanings, Roman Catholic, Ascetic with 
a hate of tobacco, drink, fox-trots, and Charlie 
Chaplin ; gentleman who thinks psychology a 
disease ; and lady who believes in original sin. 
At present, however, such a staff would be 
dangerous; my German is so bad and so 
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limited that my point of view could not 
possibly get a fair airing. Besides, a German 
takes half an hour to say what I say in three 
minutes. 

To-day I had a shock. I learned that the 
Saxon Government has very definite rules 
about schooling ; for instance, every child must 
have so many hours mathematics a week, so 
many hours history, and so on. And I have 
been dreaming of an ideal school where Tommy 
can send mathematics to Timbuctoo if he has 
no interest in mathematics. 


* % * * * 


To-day the International School began in 
earnest. The Neue Schule was formally handed 
over to Christine and myself. I made a speech 
in German. 

“‘ Children,’ I said, “‘ ours is the most beauti- 
ful school in the world . . . but, it’s in a bad 
way. The brass railings are dirty, the square 
is overgrown with weeds, the sun-baths are 
badly in need of tidying. The school hasn’t 
been tidied up since 1914. What say you to 
getting a move on? I start to-morrow rail- 
ing polishing . . . any volunteers will be ~ 
welcome.” 

The fathers smiled, and the children laughed. 
I laughed too, for I understood the smiles: 
I had.vindicated the continental opinion of the 
Britisher—a man who always talks about 
practical things. 


{ remarked on other things in my speech. 
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I said, for instance, that I wanted to see an 
assembly of the school every morning for 
singing and talking, but especially singing. 
Alexis came to me later. 

““T disapprove of that idea of yours,” he said. 
“Why should we sing? Singing comes from 
an inner urge, and if the urge is not there, I 
can’t sing.” 

Alexis is fourteen, and his concern for his 
inner urge did not surprise me, for in Germany 
a boy of six may talk of his inner urge without 
smiling. ‘ 

“Why sing?” said I. “ Certainly wait for 
the inner urge, old lad, but it’s going to be 
rather awkward if your urge is active at seven 
a.m., mine at noon, and Wolfgang’s at six p.m. 
Moreover you are a keen footballer. You have 
a match with a Dresden school on Saturday. . 
If your inner urge to football is potent at 
three o’clock on Saturday, and the inner urge 
_ of the other ten chaps is directed to eating 

cheese-cakes, well, my lad, you'll lose the 


match.”’’ 


He was not convinced. I then explained to _- 


him a little about crowd psychology. In the 
French Revolution the inner urge to execute 
people only functioned when the crowd stimu- 
lated it. 

I am going to have an interesting time with 
these boys. They always find logical reasons 
for things. I suppose that is why German 
boys never shy bricks at cats; it isn’t easy to 
find a logical reason why one should chase a 


~ 


nat 
he) : 


- internationalist, while Hauptmann is a red-hot 
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cat with bricks. Speaking of bricks, David is 
busy teaching nice mild Teutons to throw 
stones, and one window is kaput. 

He is a fine laddie, but there are times when 
he annoys me. The fact is unaccountable, but 
it is a fact that when he is at his worst some 
strong nationalist is in the vicinity. He calmly. 
walks past Wolff’s henhouse and cat without 
looking at them, but when he passes Haupt- 
mann’s garden he yells at the little Hauptmanns 
and throws stones at the bee-hives. 
ie the anxious feature is that Wolff is an 


nationalist who hates England. I get annoyed, 
because I sometimes find myself acting nation- 
ally, instead of psychologically. I find myself 
yelling at him when he yells at the Hauptmanns. 
I tried the way of reason and confidence. 

“ David,” said I fatuously, “‘ the Hauptmanns 
hate the English, and when you act like a 
barbarian you merely make them say: ‘ We 
told you so!’” 

He seemed to understand. In the afternoon 
I saw him pass Hauptmann’s door without 
bawling or throwing a brick, and I rejoiced— 
until I saw him stop and look curiously at a 
garden. He studied it for a while, and then 
kicked an old boot over the fence on to the 
Trubners’ newly laid out flower bed. Trubner 
is a nationalist who hates not only England 
but America also. 

Then Hindenburg’s sister brought her daugh- 
ter to school. David made a rush at her and 
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climbed up her back in friendly spirit. I 
trembled, until I saw that she understood 
children. 

The people call him ein ungezogenes Kind, 
that means ‘‘a bad-mannered boy,’ ‘an 
impudent rascal,” “‘ a dirty young devil,” 

‘a damned nuisance ’’—all depends on the one 
of voice. 

_— * * * * 

I have begun my English lessons with a new 
vigour. I think it essential that the children 
work with their hands and bodies while they 
learn, and I am planning out work that will 
keep them on the move. At present we are 
cutting out pictures from newspapers and 
books. I have adopted McMunn’s plan, the 
children paste a picture on a card, and write a 


description. Thus an advertisement for Lotus 


shoes appears as ‘‘A lady with a shoe. She 
looks at she and there am a cloc on the 
walls.” | 

Better than writing is the cutting out of words 
from papers and books. To-day I cut up a 


book entitled Have YOU found Salvation? ~ 


One girl sacrilegiously constructed this sentence 
from words cut from the holy volume: “TI 
love sinners when they spend much MONEY 
on a Lost Sheep like me.” She is twenty-one, 
and a pupil in the Dalcroze part of the school. 
I mean to do much with wall notices. At 
present the children are much concerned about 
my latest, “‘Ski-ing Holiday to-morrow.” They 
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have told me that we are in the beginning of 
May. Also the notice ‘‘ Please walk on the 
Grass’”’ puzzles them, for it is put up in the 
dressing-room. Perhaps my mission in the 
educational world is to apply humour to 
teaching, apply it in a serious scientific way. 
When a child sees a joke in English he learns 
English—and other things. I wish I could 
afford to engage Charlie Chaplin as a teacher of 
English. 

I am setting out an English table in the hostel 
dining-room. I shall try to write a menu card 
every day in English, and shall put“up a notice : 
“Only English spoken here.’ I shall not sit 
at that table, for my greatest problem to-day 
is how to learn German. But Annsi, Ina, and 
Rosie, all Dalcroze girls, can take turn about at 
presiding at the English table. One day we 
may have a French table—without French 
cooking in these hard days in Germany—and, 
if the school grows,.a Chinese table may yet 
appear. 

I have just heard “‘ straight from the horse’s 
mouth ”’ that the Saxon Ministry of Education 
is in the mood to send us an ultimatum in some 
such words as these :-— 

“Very Much Honoured and Respected Sirs, 
It is not lawful for Herr Neill to teach English 
in Saxony. You must therefore engage a 
German teacher who will be responsible to us 
for the proper teaching of the English Language 
= your school . . . with the greatest greetings, 
etc., etc.” 
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* * * * * 


Affairs move quickly. To-night Claus and 
Thoma, two boys of twelve or so, came to me 
and announced that they had something very 
special to tell me. Claus began by saying that 
the school was wonderful, that he had had no 
idea it would be so delightful. I knew that 
Claus was making sure of his ground; and 
made a mental note of my intention to~ 
advise his father to send him into_the diplo- 
matic service. At last he came to the point. 
Thoma and he had come to the conclusion 
that the school needs a weekly newspaper, 
that the only possible editors were Claus and 
Thoma, and that the proposal to set up a 
press should not be brought before the self- 
government Schulgemeinde—because it is so 
much better to start a thing than to talk about © 
it. And “the Schulgemeinde will only talk,” 
said Claus. 

“A really fine idea,” said I, “‘ but where 
exactly do I come in?” 

There was no answer. They looked at each 
other, and we all walked on in silence. | 

After a five-minutes pause Claus remarked in 
an irrelevant manner: ‘‘I think the outfit 
~ would cost only 2,500 marks.” 

_ His remark gives an interesting sidelight on 
_the exchange question. In 1914 a mark was 
tenpence, and when one makes Claus a Golder’s 
Green boy and makes him say: “the outfit 
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costs only about £120,” one longs to understand 
what Einstein says about relativity. 

I told the boys that I must zberlegen the 
question. It is a fine project ; they propose to 
print it on some sort of wax-impression appara- 
tus, to invite contributions from the whole 
school—stories, lectures, drawings (“‘ I can make 
woodcuts of them,’”’ said Thoma), and to sell 
the paper at two marks a copy. But Claus and 
Thoma are not the oldest boys in school, and 
I can imagine their paper being a red rag to 
the upper classes. Moreover I must disillusion 
them about their identifying me with Herr 
Stinnes. 

I think that I could rise to two pounds 
expenditure for so excellent a proposition, but 
I think it much better if they set out to find 
the money in a wider way—a concert or drama- 
tic performance, for instance. Poor kiddies, 
money is very dear for them ; Claus and Thoma 
are children of well-to-do parents, but many 
of our pupils find it hard to procure boots and 
clothes. 

Some time back I made an appeal in The | 
New Era, the international journal of the new 
education which Mrs. Beatrice Ensor and I 
edit. I wrote: “ The children here (in Hellerau) 
are very keen to learn hockey, but in Germany 
the natives cannot afford luxuries. I wish 
some nice American would send me two dollars 
to buy twenty-two hockey sticks, a football, 
a cricket set, and a few tennis rackets. I could 
build a six-roomed house with the change.” 
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A few weeks ago a very nice American sent 
me the two dollars with his best wishes that the 
six-roomed house would be comfortable. He 
was Angelo Patri, author of A Schoolmaster in a 
Great City. A few years ago he sent me his 
book as a gift. I read it and liked it, but since 
that day I have had the uneasy suspicion that 
I never acknowledged it. All doubts are gone 
now; I know that I did not acknowledge it. 
I know, because the readers of my own books 
I respect most are the horrid people who never ~ 
acknowledged their presentation copies.- And 
only an author can possibly sie pe what 
I mean. 


VI 


awkward one. I live in the Schulheim with ~ 

the new staff, but the old staff is stillthere, — 

and we all sit down to the same table. We are 
polite to each other, but for my part, I earnestly — 
wish that they would go. I do not know what — 
version of the unpleasantness the children © 
know, but, except in the case of the elder ones, 
I can see no trace of a conflict between old — 
friend alliance to and interest in new. 
A few parents have taken their children — 
away, but as announcements of new pupils — 
come in daily, I don’t worry. I worry, how-— 
ever, over the money question. I find that 
most of the furniture belonged to the out-— 
going tenants, and how we are to furnish a huge 
hostel, erect a workshop, fit out a laboratory, © 
start a cinema, I don’t know. i 
I smile at a report going round that we are a 
band of Auslander capitalists, who will exploit 
the people in the name of modern education. 
If I make five marks out of this school in 
five years I think I shall consider myself 
successful. There is no money in education— 
thank heaven ! : 
Professor Freud says that a key is a sexual 
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O™ situation here is, to say the least, an ~ 
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symbol. It is nothing of the kind; it is a 
power symbol. Last week my bunch consisted 
of one tiny key for the typewriter that I sold 
in 1912, a bigger key for the trunk I lost in 
1913, and a bigger key for the cupboard in the 
room I rented when I was at the University 
in 1908-12. Also there was a brass tag saying : 
“ Five shillings reward on returning these keys 
to the Carlyle Club, 211, Piccadilly, W.’”’ Had 
I held out my bunch of keys to a Salvation 
Army collector she would probably have passed 
me by as a person of absolutely no import- 
ance. eS 

To-day my key-bunch is too big for my 
trouser pocket. When I conduct visitors round 
the school and hostel they are unimpressed 
until I bring out my hefty bunch ; then they 
click their heels together and bow, for they 


know that they are in the presence of a 


Presence. The few who do not bow are those 
who conclude that they are in the presence of 
the caretaker. I always spoil the effect by 
never knowing which key is which. 

I made the remark to Otto last night that 
every man’s success should be measured by 
the size of his key-ring. His success can be 
measured by his reply. 

“ T have just thought out a nice little financial 
scheme,” he said. ‘‘ You lose your keys; I 
find ’em, send ’em to the Carlyle Club, and get 
five shillings reward—in to-day’s value, 340 
marks.”’ 

“ Excellent,’ said I, “and the Club will 


* 
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write me a little letter—‘ Dear Sir, your keys 
have been found, and we have forwarded the 
reward. Your cheque for 6s. 8d (postage Is. 8d.) 
will oblige.’ ”’: 

“Then,” said he, “pay me the one and 
eightpence and save five shillings.”’ 

The stimmung of the school is interesting. 
Stimmung is a most expressive German word 
that is untranslatable ; perhaps “‘ atmosphere ”’ 
is our nearest equivalent. The older pupils 
are outwardly calm, but beneath their placidity 
isa hot resentment. To them we are Auslanders 
who are changing their school. I understand 
and appreciate their attitude, and they have 
my sympathy. We make no attempt to argue 
with them ; we do our work and say nothing. 
To-day Frau Doctor made an innovation ; she 
introduced tablecloths. Karl sat opposite to 


.. me at dinner, and he remarked that tablecloths 


were unnecessary. I remarked that I went 
farther than that, and gave the opinion that 
forks and spoons were also unnecessary. Then 
I went on to talk about the futility of such idle 
adornments as collars, ties, pictures, wall- 
paper. But Karl had the best of the argu- 
ment, for he “ accidentally ”’ spilt the sauce 
on the clean cloth; after all, deeds always 
defeat words. 

In the afternoon Friedrich buttonholed me 
and gave me his opinion of the school. 

“T don’t want Auslander children here,” 
he said, “‘ and we all hate the idea of an inter- 
national school. I am a German; I want a 


* 
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German school. And when you and Frau 
Doctor talk to each other in English, I call that 
an insult to Deutschland—to talk a foreign 
tongue in our land.” 

Poor Friedrich is a Jew, and he was only talk- 
ing about his own situation. . He is the victim 
of the Anti-Semites ; he is the Auslander in 
Germany. He wants to be a real German, 
a he wants to destroy the Auslander in him- 
self. 

I showed him the subjective side of his com- 
plaining, and after much denying and indigna- 
tion he confessed that I was right..-I hope and 
believe that our talk brokg the back of his 
antagonism to the new order of things. 

Rheingart is between the old and the new. 
She clings to the old staff, but she casts 
interested eyes ever to the new. Peter is a 


thorough Die-Hard ; he won’t have any truck ~~ 


with the new staff. He used to work hard in 

_ the hostel, but now he does nothing. 

I have no conscience about the staff of the 
old school, but I am very sorry for them. 

They earnestly tried to have a free school, and 


they succeeded. Their self-government meetings ~ 


were excellent, and the children were happy. 
Now they go out into the world to start afresh. 
I have no conscience, because their school 
would have gone smash for want of money, 
whether we had taken over the building or not. 
And we did try to find agreement with them. 
We could not find agreement because they 
stood for a’ different ideal. Their ideal, I 
K 
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think, was that of the Jugend movement in © 
Germany. 

_ I have tried to understand the Wandervogel 
movement here, but with indifferent success. 
Objectively the Wandervigel seem to be young - 
men and women who wear simple dress. They 
are hatless, stockingless, collarless. They: hate 
tobacco, alcohol, cinemas, and fox-trots. They 
might justly be called simple-lifers. 

They are in rebellion against all authority, 
all militarism. I am told that youths and 
maidens stay out all night, merely as a protest 
against their parents. 

To me the movement is understandable ; it 
is the reaction against Prussianism. It is a 
movement that ought to be praised by all lovers 
of freedom. But, preached in schools, Wander- 
vigelism is dangerous, for it is as yet more 
destructive than constructive. It is a father- 
complex movement. 

One sees the weakness of the movement in 
the bitter reproaches hurled at people who fox- | 
trot and smoke. These young idealists are 
consciously crucifying the flesh, but un- 
consciously they are thirsting for the “ sins of 
society ’’; the louder a youth screams against 
fox-trots and beer, the stronger is my conviction 
that he is screaming against his unconscious 
desires. Of course there are Wandervigel who 
are beyond this incomplete stage, but in the 
main the youths are repressers of “‘ sin.”’ — 

A weak feature of the movement is the fact 
that it looks backwards rather than forwards. 
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On feast-days bands of men and girls dance 
old-time dances on the meadows. They look © 
back to a golden age. Incidentally they appear 
to have lost most of their humour, for they sing 
babyish songs and dance childish dances as 
solemnly as if they were savages worshipping 
an unknown god. But they are delightful 
people to deal with—courteous, kind, honest. 

The old school belonged to this Jugend 
movement, and that is possibly the reason 
why they and we could not work together. 
Every man is a Christ and a Crippen, a monk 
and a roué. It may be that to the old staff 
we symbolised their repressed roué; while to 
us the old staff -symbolised our repressed 
monk. 

To-day I see how impossible a welding would 


have been. I walk about the hostel and the -- 


school buildings with my pipe in my mouth, 
but a Berlin report of “‘a mad Englander who 
smokes in the classroom while he teaches ’’ is 
untrue. When I stayed with Otto I had my 
bottle of beer at dinner, and I see no reason 


why I should have to discontinue the drinking ~ 


of beer in the hostel. 

This question touches fundamentals. My 
attitude is that a teacher should live his life 
openly and honestly. If he likes beer he should 
drink it publicly. To do otherwise is to tell a 
lie, a stupid lie. I want the children to realise 
_ that their teachers are not guides to conduct, 
not models, not gods. 


* * * * * 
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To-day I was bustling round the school. I 
hurriedly entered the room of the highest class. 

“You must knock at the door before you 
enter,’ said ‘the oldest boy, and the class 
murmured their concurrence with his rebuke. 

To-night I spoke to one of the teachers about 
the remark. : : 

“‘ Yes,” said he, “‘ and it isn’t only the pupils ; 
the staff also is indignant. You should knock 
and wait till the teacher opens the door and 
gives you permission to enter.”’ 

I told him that in England no director of a 
school knocks at doors ; that he never thinks of 
such trifles, but the teacher shook his head, 
and said that I have got to adapt myself to the 
customs of Germany. 

To-night I am quite nationalistic in my 
annoyance. 

My job is to see that the school is being run 
on the principles on which we founded the 
school, and if I have to stop and wait at doors 
every five minutes the day will be too short 
for me. There is here a natural desire to keep 
the school a German school, and the children 
have more than once expressed themselves on 
the subject strongly. I see that I am going 
to have a difficult struggle to make the school 
really international. , 

I refuse to run a German school; my idea is 
to take all that is best from all traditions. In 
the matter of games, for example, most German 
parents are eager to have English games in our 
school, and I think they are right in preferring 
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cricket and hockey to the aimless wander- 
ings of the German youth. The hand-shaking 
tediosity of Germany is being quietly dropped 
in the school ; the children used to offer their 
hands all round when I entered a classroom ; 
but my indifferent and bored way of shaking 
marmalady hands must have had an effect on 
‘them, for now they content themselves with a 
nod. 

Another custom that is going out is that of 
waiting until every one at table is served before 
one starts to eat. I tried it for two days, but 
cold soup is to me no compensation for warm 
manners, and on the third day I began to eat 
when I was served. The children looked at 
me with scorn, and one girl corrected my bad 
manners. However, common interest in hot 


food has overcome a custom, and to-day no one _- 


waits. At a small table to wait is a pretty 
custom ; at a table ten yards long it is only 
an absurdity. 

All these incidents are trifles, but they alarm 
me, for behind them lies a will to keep the school 


primarily German in character. Personally I. 


think we have done well in the way of compro- 
mising when we decided to make German the 
* Janguage of instruction, and to engage a head 
master for the German part of the school. 
Children are neither German nor English ; they 
are humans, and [I refuse to try to make them 
into any of the special types of humans we call 
nationals. 

In the Schulgemeinde we thrashed out the 
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question of door-knocking. I proposed that 
no one should knock and wait in a public place 
like a school. I argued that in the school I 
am in the position of a father in his home, and 
no father thinks of knocking at doors in his 
own home. There was a lively debate. Christine 
was on my side, but the majority was against 
us. They insisted on manners. 

“Excellent ! ’’ I cried ; “‘ manners every time. 
For instance, Frau Doctor and I are in charge 
of the hostel. To-day I found the top class 
fitting up a dramatic stage in our dining-hall. 
I asked Frau Doctor if her permission had 
been asked, and found that it had not. My 
question is: Did the Obertertia class knock 
at the hostel door and ask permission to 
enter 2°" 

I turned the tables on the school; a big 
laugh greeted the challenge. Then a teacher 
got up and argued strongly for the retention 
of knocking. Finally we voted on an amend- 
ment: that the matter be left to the individual. 

The stummung of the meeting was fine, and 
my last night’s fears of a germanised school 
disappeared. 


* * * * * 


To-day I was decorating the drawing-room 
of the Schulheim, and I hung up a gaily- 
coloured picture of a group of society people 
in a café. Wolfgang came in and held up his 
hands in horror. 

“That must be taken away at once,” he 
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cried indignantly, ‘‘ that picture is out of place 
in our school. Little children should not see 
1 ae 

I hastily studied the picture for traces of 
immorality, but could find none. I said that 
I failed to see its danger. Then he tried to 
explain. The picture is dangerous because it 
depicts a side of life that Wolfgang as a true 
Wandervogel abhors. He will have the children 
surrounded by all that is esthetic and ascetic. 
He is fifteen years old. I recognise that he is. 
advocating exactly what ninety-five per cent. 
of teachers would advocate; he will mould 
other peoples’ characters. 

To some extent I also follow Wolfgang. I 
should refuse to have an obscene picture in a 
school hostel. I should refuse to introduce a 


revolver and live cartridges into our nursery. _. 


But I think the difference between us is this: 
Wolfgang will try to make people believe that 
they are Christs, while I try to show them that, 
although we are all born Christs, we acquire a 
Dr. Crippen in our passage through life. 

The same question in another form came up 
to-day at dinner. I remarked toa colleague that 
I was missing my beer at dinner, that I had 
been accustomed to drink beer with my dinner 
for many years. 

“You can’t possibly drink beer here,’ he 
said earnestly. ‘‘ Such an example is dangerous 
for children.” 

I argued that if I allow children to live their 
own lives, I must have freedom to live my own 
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life. Then he replied that for alcohol there is 
no defence ; it is a poison. 

«‘ And tobacco ?”’ I asked. 

““There should be no tobacco in a school 
hostel,” he said. 

Here we have to face the big problem of 
prohibition. I hold that alcohol or some other 
drug is necessary as a means of flight from our 
present-day civilisation. The cinema and the 
novel are only respectable ways of getting 
drunk. If we prohibit alcohol we must logically 
prohibit all the other methods of flight from 
reality. 

The cure for drunkenness is not prohibition ; 
the cure is to face the cause of alcoholism. 
Jock Smith, the navvy, gets drunk every 
Saturday night. J never get drunk at all. I 
am not more moral than Jock; I have a real 
affection for beer and whisky, and if I stop at 
the third glass it is because I have no real 
affection for morning-after headaches. 

But Jock’s life is not an interesting one ; his 
wife henpecks him badly; his work is toil; 
he has no books, music, pictures. In short, 
life holds nothing of value to him until Saturday 
night, when he drinks until he sings, and sings 
as he stotters up the road home. The cure for 
Jock is not to stop his drink supply, but rather 
to give him an interest in life. 

It is true that people with interesting lives 
drink heavily. . I think of artists I know. Yet 
painting a picture and getting drunk are very 
often the same thing; the artist and the 
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drunkard flee from self into a land of fantasy— 
that is, child land. The artist is the man who 
fears life ; he desires to make the fresh wonder — 
of childhood eternal. He loves only the Peter 
Pan in himself, and he refuses to grow up. 
My friend Jock is in a similar pass ; on every 
possible occasion, e.g. pay-day, he becomés 
Peter Pan—the baby who never gets away from 
his bottle. 

Jock’s flight is simpler than that of the artist ; 
it is more objective. Jock flees from a nagging 
wife, but the artist flees from a hagging sub- 
jective conflict. 

In connection with alcohol eves is. one thing © 
I cannot understand. In Germany there is 
no drink problem. I haven’t seen a drunken 
man since I came. Most drinkers drink beer, 


but of late many liqueur cafés have sprung up, _. 


and if the liqueur habit grows Germany will 
have at least a dyspepsia problem. I can buy 
a bottle of excellent curagao for about a shilling, 
and in any country inn one can buy for four 
marks a liqueur of any variety. 


I cannot understand why England and .. 


America should have drink problems, while 
Germany and France have no problem at all. 
In pre-war days Germany may have had a 
drink problem, for the bitter attitude of the 
Wandervigel to alcohol must be a reaction 
against something. They flee from reality by 
adopting asceticism, and, after all, one kind of 
drunkenness is as good or as bad as another. 


* * * * * 
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David has been taken over by the crowd, 
and at present he is finding his feet. One boy 
said to me this morning: “If David is an 
example of your education, then you are not 
fit to teach us.” I hastily explained that I 
had had David for three months, while others 
had had him for eight years. Then I asked 
what particular traits in David’s character he 
objected to. He told me. 

“Now,” said I, when he had finished, “‘ no 
man ever criticises another ; he only criticises 
his own projected faults. From your descrip- 
tion of David I conclude the following: You 
are David. You it is that meddles with other 
people’s belongings ; you it is that wants to 
boss the other children in a game of football ; 
you it is that is an Auslander. Now think it 
over.” 

He thought it over, and became very angry 
at my accusation. He has been following me 
about all day, asking for an opportunity to 
vindicate his character. The main point is 
that now he is so busy defending himself that 
he has no time nor desire to accuse David. 
In the case of small children it is unwise to 
make problems subjective, but with a boy of 
sixteen who criticises a boy of nine, I think it 
necessary to let him see the truth about his 
attitude. 

During these last weeks I have not had the 
chance to study David as an individual. His 
dependence on Frau Doctor has disappeared, 
and he has found a new mother-substitute in 
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his teacher. To my surprise he shares his 
new mother’s favours with six other children, 
and shows no signs of jealousy.. This fact 
supports my theory that it is only the father 
who is his rival. He insists on sitting beside 
his teacher at table, and I expect that un- 
consciously he feels that he is the father of the 
class. His German makes me marvel. We 
had a hostel meeting to discuss the keeping of 
pets. David, who is at present trying to 
make a sharp bargain with Rolf, who has two 
white mice to sell, got up and made a speech 
about the necessity, not only of pets, but also 
of their presence in his bedroom. Everyone 
understood him—and he has been only three 
months in Germany. 

This meeting was interesting. It was called 
by Wolfgang. Our science master had found 


three lizards and thirty grasshoppers in a card--~ 


board box, and he had set them free. Wolfgang 
argued that the animals were his property, 
and the master had no right to set them free. 
The master’s contention was that Wolfgang 
was guilty of animal torture. I defended Wolf- 


gang, and held that the teacher ought to have ~ 


warned Wolfgang of the cruelty, and at the 
same time ought to have put the animals in 
better quarters. 

The discussion wandered on to pets in 
general, and the majority of us agreed that 
animals should not be kept in bedrooms. Then 
little Eddie, almost in tears, told of his 
aquarium, which he had had in his bedroom 
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for a year. He said he loved his aquarium, 
and would be miserable if it were taken 
away. So the chairman said: “ Is the meeting 
prepared to make an exception in the case of 
Eddie’s aquarium ?”’ and the meeting in one 
voice shouted: “‘ Ja!” 

Then came the case of the Russian lady’s 
cat. This lady brought her little daughter 
to school the other day, and is herself staying 
for a fortnight. She also brought her Persian 
cat, a cat that from various accounts appears 
to have no theories of sanitation. Zolly, the 
happy Hungarian, proposed that the cat be 
expelled, and the majority supported him. 

My unhappy duty now is to approach the 
lady and tell her that the cat must be put out. 
She speaks only Russian and French, and I 
speak only English and bad German. I 
sincerely hope that she will not understand 
my message, for the poor woman loves her 
cat, and may indignantly withdraw herself, the 
cat, and her girl. 

The girl is the wildest little thing I have 
seen for years, an absolutely delightful child 
who does everything that ought not to be 
done. She is only seven, but she has already 
shown David that she is his master—and 
she cannot speak a word of any language 
except Russian. 


* * * oc * 


I wish I could take more interest in school 
subjects. They bore me, and it is evident 
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that they bore children. Yesterday a class of 

nine-year-olds decided that the day was so 
warm that the lesson ought to be a walk in the 
woods—with the English language. So we 
went out walking. 

~ ERs is a: tree... itis big. . 2 ..itouch 
the branch. etc, etc: 

After five minutes of it, the children saw a 
squirrel, and ran after it. I did not see them 
again before dinner-time. This to me is clear 
proof that learning a school subject does not. 
interest children. On dull, rainy days they 
show some interest, but when the sun shines 
learning is the dullest thing in the world. 

I try to make my lessons interesting. I cut 
out pictures and paste them on cards. Then 
I type out a description of each card. A child 
takes a typed card and then finds the picture 
which it describes. But, as Heinz says, foot- — 
ball is better fun. 

I made a mistake to-day. I said to my nine- 
year-olds: “ Let’s have a test !”’ 

I gave them a list of sentences to translate 
into German. Valtraut had twenty mistakes, 


and looked tearful. I saw at once that I had ~ : 


made a blunder, for she was feeling inferior to 
the others. 

““ Now give me a test in German,” said I. 

The class cried, “‘ Hurrah! ”’ and proceeded 
to test me on paper. Then they counted my 
mistakes. I had twenty-nine—and Valtraut 
smiled. _ 

“You needn’t laugh at me, Valtraut,”’ I said, 
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“for I’ve only been learning German for seven 

months.” 6 
“« And I’ve only had English for two weeks, 

she replied and crowed. I looked humble. — 


* * * * * 


Our school seems likely to have luck. To-day 
I had a long talk with Professor Zutt, a Swiss, 
who for fifteen years had a handwork school 
in Budapest. He is coming here to join us in 
the great adventure, and I am delighted. 

Up till now I have been dealing mostly with 
teachers who argue with me. I have had to 
interview a good few, and when I asked a 
simple question: ‘“ What is your attitude to 
freedom ?’’ I had to listen to a series of: 


“Yes, but...’ I don’t want teachers who 
say: “Yes, but...” [ want teachersmyie 
say!“ Yess-yes 1°" “And when i amet 2a 
I said to myself: ‘Neill, me lad, here is a 


teacher—catch him quick.” 

Zutt has done for handwork what Cizek has 
done for painting. He has an absolute faith 
in the child. According to him every man, 
woman, and child can make beautiful things 
out of brass, silver, paper, wood, clay, make 
them and sell them. He claims that his pupils | 
come to him knowing nothing about hand- 
work, and in three weeks they sell their first 
work of art—an ash-tray, pepper-box, chain 
locket. 

Each child makes what he wants to. He 
begins with one simple tool, masters that, and 
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goes on finally to machinery. Zutt says that 
a child’s evolution in handwork must be the 
evolution of the race. He begins with rude 
instruments and progresses quickly to modern 
tools. What I like about Zutt is his insistence 
on Freude (joy); the aim of handwork, of all 
work, is to give joy, and he states that he can 
tell what joy a child is having by the sound of 
his filing or hammering. He gives the child a 
piece of brass. ‘‘ Make anything you like,’’ he 
says, and always a complete work is the 
result. He abhors the idea of practice work ; 
from the first the child must feél that he is 
making something valuable, something that is. 
entirely his own in design and execution. I 
think that we are very, very lucky to have 
such a man as Zutt in our school. One day 
I hope to see the handwork branch of the _ 
school a famous department. Zutt’s own art-— 
work is fine. ~*~ 

What Zutt calls Freude, I call interest, and 
although our terms are different we are com-_ 
pletely at one in our attitude to education. 


The school children of Hellerau have been _ - 


accustomed to get their handwork instruction 
in’ the two well-known art workshops here, 
_and, indeed, they made wonderful articles out 
of wood and brass. But I always protested 
against the danger of their copying skilled 
workmen. Their beautiful brass bowls and 
candlesticks were sometimes, if not always, 
designed by fine workmen. Of course that is 
the negation of education. 
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I had an interesting experience the other day. 
I have been learning bookbinding under the 
tuition of a skilled bookbinder. Last Saturday 
I bound a book in an original way, and was so 
highly pleased with it that I hastened up to 
the workshop to show my teacher what I had 
accomplished. He looked at it sadly, said: 
‘“‘ That is all wrong,” and tore the covers from 
it. Had he been a little man I might have 
made a row, but he was big and stout. 


* * * * * 


‘Ours indeed is a free school. To-day two 
boys and two girls came to me and said that 
they had something very important to say. 

“Mr. Neill,” asked the spokesman, “‘ didn’t 
you say that this school had no punishments ? ”’ 

“ Ja,” said I. 

“ Well, you are all wrong, for Herr X punished 
the whole class yesterday. We did a piece 
of work badly, and he gave us fifty problems 
to work out. He said: ‘This isn’t a punish- 
ment; you can do it or not, just as you like, 
only ...if you don’t do it, I'll give you a 
bad report.’ ” 

I was in an awkward position. I belong to 
the teacher crowd, and still retain a little of the 
old-fashioned idea of loyalty. On the other 
hand, all my sympathy was with the children. 
I prayed that they would ask no direct question. 

* Tell ‘us,’ said..one of the girls; “is othat 
punishment or isn’t it?” : 

I was cornered. 
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“T think it was punishment,” I said reluc- 
tantly. 

“Then,” cried the deputation, ‘“you must 
give him the sack, for we refuse to have a 
teacher who does not follow the spirit of the ~ 
school.”’ 

So to-morrow I must have an interview with 
Herr X—and I hate the job. He is a decent 
sort of fellow, only he was brought up in the 
good old Prussian method and he is too old to 
adapt himself to me and the other fanatics. 
But I do hate having to boss anybody. 


* * * * * 


A thousand years ago when I began to con- 
duct this school, I had glorious fantasies of 
sketching classes, rambles, evening sing-songs. 
I have learned something in these three weeks. 
Il have discovered a new country, a strange 
country of book-keeping and around-running. 
I am the local bank, and at any hour of the 
day a child will come to me and demand ten 
marks pocket-money, or a stamp, or a new pen, 
or what not. Then strangers come to see the 
school, and I walk round with them and say: 
“Yes, this is our great hall, seats seven hundred 
people .., yes, Dalcroze, not Tallnose... 
no, we don’t teach astronomy.” And Iam tired 
of it; I hate it. I am sure that during the 
summer we shall have a stream of Americans 
and English. I shall be glad to see them, but 
some one else must act as guide. 

Then prospective parents come, and I try to 
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describe the school principles, while Rahn, the | 
business manager, asks me if I can spare time 
to see Fraulein Y, a new teacher, and while 
Wolfgang asks me why his pocket-money is 
three marks shorter this week than last. Then 
I pay out small sums in the playground and say 
to myself: ‘‘Vll enter that to-night,’ but 
I always forget, and I see myself losing a 
thousand marks a month. No teacher should 
have anything to do with business. 

One difficulty in the money question is this : 
A child demands fifty marks to buy shoes 
with. If I ask: ‘‘ Does your mother allow 
this?’’ I put myself into the position of a 
policeman. If I don’t ask I very probably put 
myself into the position of a criminal—in the 
mother’s eyes. 1 must make a rule that every 
sum over and above recognised haircuts, books, 
etc., must have a special written permission 
from the parents. Hilde, for instance, is 
fourteen, and has the spending capacity of a 
dollar princess, while her father has the spending 
capacity ofa krone dustman. David never asks 
for pocket-money; he has still a few weeks 
penniless to go before he pays for his air-gun. It 
is delightful that he never once asks for money. 


* * * * * 


I have ceased teaching English. In an idle 
moment I set to work to make a set of letters— 
we used to have them as a game when we were 
children, “‘ word-making ”’ the game was called. 
On Monday I emptied my boxful on the round 
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table, and said: ‘‘ Kinder, let’s make English 
words.” Since then I have been no teacher ; 
I have been a visitor to the Casino in Monte 
Carlo. These children sit round with eager 
faces ; there is dead silence, until some one calls 
out : “‘ Door! ” and, as he takes his word away, 
there arises a babble of sounds... . ‘‘ Mr: 
Neill, is‘ door’ a word?” ‘‘ It is spelt ‘ dor,’ ” 
and so on. The pupils who have had two 
years of English are given a handicap; they 
cannot take a word of less than five letters. 
And as the beginners grab all the “ on’s,”’ “ to’s,”’ 
“‘is’s,”’-““ be’s,”’ am’s,”’ the poor advanced pupils 
never have a look in, for the vowels are all taken 
away. However, I have suggested that no 
word of less than three letters should be taken. 
The interest in the pictures and their descrip- 


tions is going fast, and I have devised another _- 


stunt. I cut out pictures, and write descrip- 
tions that are wrong. For instance a picture 
of an old man with an umbrella and a tall hat 
is described thus: ‘‘ Here is an old man. He 
wears a cap, and he carries a window in his 
hand.” ‘ 
On warm days the children demand their 
lessons out of doors. But to learn out of doors 
is never a success. I suppose the reason is that 
a class-room is an artificial place where one 
learns an artificial subject. (God never created 
English or mathematics) ; while out of doors 
one is in God’s wide world, where learning is 
always unconscious and joyous. Hand-work 
in the open air is possible, but book-work is 
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almost impossible. Personally I have cycled 
away a thousand times with a book in my 
pocket, intending to read in a green wood. On 
nine hundred and ninety-nine occasions I fell 
asleep, or chased squirrels. On the thousandth 
occasion I think I must have met a girl in the 
wood. . 


Vil 


O-DAY an English friend arrived with his 
forty horse-power American car, and he 
took me to Saxon Switzerland. He is 

the sort of man who thinks that a speedometer 
should register only from forty miles an hour to 
seventy, and to-day he missed déath twenty 
times by a hair’s breadth. We left along cloud 
of dust behind us, and every peasant we met 
stopped and shook his fist at us, crying: 
“ Schieber! Schwein!’ (profiteer, swine). My 
sympathies were with the peasants, and my _ 
friend kept saying (as he opened the throttle) :— 
** Poor devils, I hate to do it.” 

Since the war the feeling against schiebers has 
become a bitter hate. Perhaps it is connected 
with Anti-Semitism, for most of the cars here 


are owned by Jews. I haven’t the least objec- 


tion to being mistaken for a Jew, but, having» 
changed my pounds at 400, I do object to being 
called a schieber. 


* * * * % 


Slowly and reluctantly I get the idea that 
the Germans are a century behind the British 
in general development. Outward phenomena 
would appear to deny this conclusion; the 
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education movement is, if anything, more 
advanced than that of England; the theatres 
give better food than the London theatres ; 
the classics are more widely read here than in 
England. But behind all this display of culture 
I find, or think I find, a national ungrown- 
upness. The Germans busy themselves with 
problems that we have long ago settled at 
home. They apply metaphysics to  boot- 
polishing, and any German youth can show you, 
logically, that black nugget ought to make 
brown boots green. They are childish... . 
I ruined the reputation of myself and Britain 
the other night by sitting on the edge of a table 
while I spoke to a dignified Regierungsrat. 

I cannot give reasonable proofs of their 
childishness ; all I have is a sort of feeling. 
And this is not due to British arrogance, for 
I have no such impression of the French. I have 
continually the feeling that the Germans argue 
about things that do not matter, like the 
arguments the schoolmen used about the 
number of angels who could sit on the point of 
a needle. 

They schimpfen about everything unim- 
portant—car-fares, manners, precedence, dignity 
(I am always alarmed lest I address Herr 
von Tuchler as Herr Tuchler, or Herr Ober- 
regierungsrat Groen as Herr Groen.) I meet 
teachers. I say that the child is born good, 
and they bring forth a thousand quotations 
from Kant and Nietzsche to prove that good- 
ness is never an absolute. They flee from 
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reality into the wordiness of metaphysics. 
But it is all words, and unimportant words 
at that. Z 

The Jugend Movement people appear to me 
to go around asking plaintively : ‘‘ What is life 
for?”’ I hope I am not projecting my own 
philosophy when I say that the British don’t 
care a rap what life is for. They say: “‘We 
are alive: let’s get a move on and do some- 
thing.”’ 

I hasten to add that there are thousands of 
fine lads and lassies in Germany to-day who, 
too poor to keep themselves at~a university, 
work half the day in factories in order to 
gain enough to pay their university fees. I 
think of the others who hark back to the 
Middle Ages for their philosophy and their 
habits. 

I know that Germany is still adolescent, ~ 
because she has not arrived at what Richard Le 
Gallienne calls “that sort of humour which 
comes from the resigned perception that the 
world is out of joint, and that you were not 
born to set it right.” 


Yesterday Wolfgang came to Frau Doctor,” ) 


now our matron of the hostel. We are very 
short of domestic staff, and Frau Doctor thought 
it her duty to clean a few windows. While she 
sweated at these windows, Wolfgang came and 
held a dissertation on work. He stood with 
his hands in his pockets and talked noble 
language about the necessity of work as a 
source of joy. Frau Doctor pointed out the 
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humour of the situation, and he went off in 
indignation. 


This morning we had a Schulgemeinde, and. 
I got annoyed. Since we took over the Neue 
Schule we have been short of staff, for it is 
almost impossible to find teachers who believe 
in our ideas of freedom. One of the big boys 
began to storm against us ... we are two 
teachers short, he said, and the work hangs 
back. Then I got annoyed. 

“Yesterday morning,’ said I, “I had an 
English lesson with the highest class from eight 
to nine-thirty. Two pupils came, while the 
rest of the class played football or loafed about 
the square. You aren’t fit for self-govern- 
ment. You know the difficulties we have 
about staff, and any self-respecting school 
would welcome the absence of staff, and 
cry: “Hurrah! Now the pupils can show 
how they can carry on themselves.’ You play 
football, and then come here and schimpfen 
against the directors. I propose that your 
self-government be taken away from you 
on the ground that you are not ripe for 
oe 

The fat was in the fire. The children said: 
“Mr. Neill has always said that when a child 
had no interest in a lesson he ought to be free 
to play football.” 

“T still say it,’ I cried. “I don’t carearap 
that you skipped my class, but I am accusing 
a crowd, and a crowd psychology is not an in- 
dividual’s psychology. You as a crowd showed 
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that you had no desire to carry on the school 
and help the teachers.” 

I did not give the real meaning of their © 
action. It would have been impolitic to say : 
““ The real reason of your slackness is that some 
of the staff of the old school are still living in 
the hostel. Your allegiance is still with them. 
But for Heaven’s sake, if you disapprove of us, 
go away home.” . 

Forgetting local complications I gradually 
come to the conclusion that Germany is not 
ready for freedom. These children had freedom 
thrust upon them, and they never had to fight 
for it. Soisit with the German women. They 
had the vote given to them as a gift, and they 
have not the faintest idea of the freedom behind 
the symbol of the vote. 


Anyway, I’ve thrown a challenge into the _- 


Schulgemeinde. J have told it that it talks 
and talks all the time. I, with a few enthu- 
siasts, go out and weed our beautiful square, 
we polish our handsome brass railings in the 
school—and the others look on, and later talk 


about the necessity of work. I have declared ..- 


war against talk, and I anticipate a week of 
first-rate strife. ; 

I think that children ought not to be left to 
themselves. They must have a director who 
sees their problems, and continually shoves 
forward new problems to be solved. To-day 
I am tired of the priggishness of these children. 
God only knows the cause, but they try to be 
old men and women. They never act a 
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children’s play ; they select a play written for 
the emotions of grown-up people. Last week 
they gave a Goethe play in which a youth 
intrigued with another man’s wife. I said: 
“Good Lord!” and clapped my hands. 


* * * * * 


I have visited the Ministry for Education in 
Dresden. I learned that I had no right to 
teach the English language in a German school, 
because I have not passed the government 
examinations. I said that if we are to have a 
modern school, each foreign language should be 
taught by a native. The head official agreed 
with me as to the theory, but regretted that he 
had no power to alter the law. 

It appears that there are a few thousand 
teachers unemployed in Germany, and naturally 
the law (i.e. the voice of the crowd) says: 
“No foreigner is allowed to blackleg our own 
teachers.”” So I am asked to appoint a teacher 
for English; I may give courses in English, 
but of course these cannot appear on the time- 
table. Baer and I said ‘‘ Thank you, but we 
appoint no teacher for English.’’ So there the 
matter stands. I want to kick myself for for- 
getting that such a thing as an Education 

- Ministry existed ; my German friends advised 
me to go ahead and make a school without 
consulting the officials. 

“Tf you consult them they will build a wall 
of laws round your school,’”’ said my friends, 
“but if you go to them later with an ac- 
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complished fact they will shake hands with 
you.” 

They shook hands with me all-right, and 
were very pleasant. But the hands were velvet 
gloves over the iron. To-night my thoughts 
wander to Russia, and I keep wondering if 
Moscow or Petrograd would give me a free 
hand to run a modern school without official 
conditions. But then I think of the Russian 
language, and I sigh and realise that I shall 
never take the school to Russia. tx 

I like to think that in England there would 
be no difficulties of this sort, but surely if a 
man named Karl Winkelmann came to Harrow 
and set up an international school, some one 
would ask him what his little stunt was. 

After living nine months among the Germans 
I am inclined to think that we may have an _. 
international school if we call it officially ‘‘ The © 
Saxon Children Factory, Limited,’ or “ The 
Society for the Furtherance and Delivery of 
Pedagogic Ideals.’ 

Shakespeare said that there was nothing in a 
name. In spite of rumours to the contrary, 
Shakespeare was not a German. Germany 
loves names—preferably long names. I apolo- 
gise to Germany to-night; I am not really 
annoyed with her; I merely project my 
annoyance at the Ministry on to the poor Teuton 
race. I am a guest, and no gentlemanly guest 
ever complains if the coffee is cold. [I am no 
gentleman. 


* * * * * 
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The more I try to build up an international 
school, the more am I convinced that I am a 
strong nationalist. My theory was that we 
should select’ all that was best in the different 
nationalities, and build a school that had, say, 
English games, German manners, Austrian 
courtesy, French cooking, and a Scots accent. 
The ideal is excellent, only no man is unnational 
enough to carry it out. 

I am slowly coming to the conclusion that it 
is a mistake to have children of all nationalities 
in one hostel. The ideal would be to have a 
group of small hostels, in which the children of 
the different nations would live separately. 
A German breakfast delights me not, and it 
delights our English children not. I have no 
desire to see the English children eating ham 
and eggs, while their companions eat black 
bread and imitation honey, and whatever the 
valuta of a nation may be, all children must 
have the same amount of nourishment and 
tasteful food. A Dutch breakfast is just as 
_ tasty and as nourishing as an English breakfast, 
but it is different, and personally I prefer 
porridge followed by bacon and eggs to the 
Dutch breakfast of cheese, butter, rolls and 
polony. : 

Again, a large hostel is not a home: it is a 
hotel. The children make no attempt to meet 
together of an evening; they sit in their 
bedrooms. And I understand their attitude. 
I understand why communism will always fail ; 
one may be ever so broad in outlook over 
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politics, education, religion, what you will, but 
human nature demands narrowness in home 
life; each one of us is essentially a private 
person. 

While I have been writing this page, the 
following interruptions have occurred : 

Wolfgang : “ Can I have next week’s pocket- 
money to- -day ! ae 

Ena: “Just popped in to see if you were 
lonely.” (Ena is a Russian, aged seven.) ; 

Eduard: “Have I an ha lesson to-— 
morrow ?’ 

David Fadpaing his head in at the door) : 
“Hullo, Esel (donkey) . . . and it wasn’t me 
that broke your old watch, so there!” 

Of course the correct argument is this: My 
dear sir, you have no right to write books. 


Your job is to run this school. No teacher has -~— 


the right to a private life; he should sacrifice 
his whole life for others. 

Yes, I meet teachers every day who would 
strongly disapprove of my desire for a private 
lite. They are mostly Wandervégel, and they 

ive up their whole life to the service of 
children. JI honour them, but I should honour 
them more if they looked happy in their 
sacrifice. Always have I the uneasy suspicion 
that they are crucifying themselves, objectively 
for the sake of the children, but subjectively 
because they are punishing themselves. They 
are modern monks who renounce the flesh and 
the devil. 

It is definitely and finally wrong to sacrifice | 
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oneself for others. To serve others is quite a 
different matter, yet, unless I serve myself at 
the same time as I serve others, my service is 
unhealthy and of doubtful avail. Altruism 
must be egoism raised to a higher power. I am 
teaching English all morning from eight to 
one, and I have no special desire to teach 
English. One result is that all the children 
do not learn very well. In the afternoons I 
sit with Sarilla, a thirteen-year-old girl who 
has been stealing money. I am _ intensely 
interested in Sarilla, and I think that I] am 
saving her from her unhappiness. The point I 
want to make is that my altruism in helping 
Sarilla has, beside a humanitarian motive, a 
large scientific motive behind it, a purely 
egoistic motive . . . the love of discovery. In 
the English teaching this motive is lacking, 
and the humanitarian motive is also lacking, 
for, in the scheme of things, it is of little moment 
whether Karl learns English well or badly. 
But if Sarilla continues to be delinquent, God 
is not in His heaven. 


* * * * * 


I wrote to Blackwood, the editor of Answers, 
telling him that my best pupil in English owed 
his success to his accidental acquisition of ten 
copies of Tiger Tim’s Weekly, and I asked him 
to make the school a present of a few back 
numbers. His secretary replied that Black- 
wood was away in America . . . “ but, we are 
sending you a few back numbers.” 
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They arrived last night ... hundreds of 
them—Tiger Tim, Chuckles, Chicks’ Own, 
Bubbles, Comic Life, Lot o Fun. I took a 
dozen over to school ‘to-day, and the children 
were delighted. What surprised me was that 
the bigger pupils, boys and girls of sixteen and 
seventeen who discuss Nietzsche, Einstein, and’ 
the Soul, laughed themselves to tears over 
Chicks Own, a paper written for six-year- 
olds. 

I have often said bitter things against the~ 
Northcliffe Press, and I still retain my former 
opinion of The Daily Mail. But for the first 
time in my life I must acknowledge that the 
comic papers of the Amalgamated Press are 
good healthy productions. They are excellent 
for the purpose of teaching English as a 


foreign language, and I am very grateful to ~. 


the A.P. for its kindness. 

For the moment all my clever little dodges 
for teaching English are left lying neglected on 
the shelf; they cannot compete with Tiger 
Tim. 

For the past fortnight the children have been 
playing Word-making, but three days ago I 
introduced a new game. I typed a few 
hundred words on cardboard, and cut them 
out. Then I made twenty envelopes, each with 
a title—‘‘Things seen from the train.” ... 
Saige: made-of iron.,”~..\.-‘ Metals.” . .. 
“What does a man wear?” ... and so on. 
The children had to put the different words into 
their proper envelopes. Yesterday Klari filled 
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her ‘‘ Wild Animals ’’ envelope and handed it 
to me. I emptied it and read: tiger, lion, 
teacher, Teddy Bear, husband, fly. 

For advanced pupils I have made envelopes 
marked: ‘‘ Nouns,’ ~“‘ Adjectives,” © ?7Com- 
paratives of Adjectives,’ and so on. 

The difficulty with apparatus is that. the 
children soon get tired of it. If they could 
make their own apparatus it might be other- 
wise, but I have no great hopes of their design- 
ing methods to learn a new language. Perhaps 
the best apparatus I have so far struck is Mary, 
who arrived from England last week. She isa 
pretty little girl with pretty little frocks; a 
dozen boys appear to have a considerable 
interest in Mary, and the keenness on the 
English Speech is to-day unprecedented. 

Horst, aged eleven, fell in love with her at 
first sight, and he came to me and demanded 
an introduction. I introduced him, and he 
bowed in strict military fashion. Then he 
turned to me. 

‘Will you be interpreter ?’’ he asked. 

“ Certainly,’ said I. 

“Then tell Mary that she is the most 
beautiful girl in the world, and I love her very, 
very much,” he said. 

I gave a faithful translation, and Mary sat 
down on a chair and laughed and laughed. | 
““T want her answer,” said Horst, and I had 
to translate Mary’s: ‘‘ Tell him not to be a 
silly little ass.’”’ I confess that I translated it 
rather broadly, for my version ran: ‘‘ The 
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English girl says that she is not accustomed to 
such sudden proposals, and because she has 
known you exactly three minutes, she is not in 
the position to say definitely that she returns 
your affections.” 

This did not seem to trouble him. 

“She will soon know me,” he said peer 
and went away. 

Mary says she is fed up ‘with him, and poor 
Horst is looking broken-hearted. But, as he 
is learning English from Tiger Ttm’s Weekly 
most of the day, I refuse to see the tragedy in 
its entirety. 

The difficulty with the Mianiatae of Education 
is settled. We have appointed a head master 
who will be officially responsible for the 
education of the German children in the school. 


And now our school will be recognised in _ 


Saxony as a German school, and in the Ausland 
it will be known as an international school. In 
actual practice there will be no difficulty; 
Herr Harless will be head of the German 
(official) part, and I shall be head of the inter- 
national (unofficial) part. a 
How much the two parts will work together, 
how much they will differ in programme I 
cannot foresee. Harless has a wide idea of 
freedom, but whether the officials and parents 
of Saxony will go so far as he goes I do not 
know. The only thing I am certain about is 
that no compromise will be made over English 
children ; David’s parents and Mary’s parents 
have sent their children here. to follow the 
M 
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interest theory of education, to learn freely 
what they want to learn, independent of pre- 
occupied ideas about the relative importance 
of Arithmetic or History. 

Yesterday a boy came to see us. He is a 
Russian who has spent three years at school 
in England. In speech, manner, taste he is 
absolutely English. His visit made me anxious 
about the national question. If I thought 
that our school would change English into 
Germans, or Germans into Swedes, I would 
give it up to-morrow, and go in for poultry- 
farming. 

What exactly internationalism is I must live 
to. learn. At the moment I only know what 
it is not: it is not a changing of nationality. 
Vaguely I feel that an international school will 
allow each child to retain his own national 
characteristics, while it teaches him to appreciate 
and sympathise with the characteristics of 
other nationals. 


* * * * * 


The old staff of the school have found an 
old castle, and are to begin 'a new school. I am 
very glad, and I wish them the best of success. 
It has been a sad thought that the beginning of 
an international school was a battle between 
two groups who believed in children. Now 
that the other group can carry out its ideas I 
have got rid of the unpleasant thought that 
our group had won a battle. No sensitive 
person can win a battle and feel happy about 
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it; every sensitive person identifies himself 
with the defeated enemy. That such an 
attitude usually covers a strong brutality in 
the unconscious I realise, and two or three of 
my dreams lately have shown me that I am an 
out-and-out Hun. 

It is disturbing to think out the difference 
between a pacifist who loves his enemy, and 
a nationalist who hates his enemy. The 
nationalist projects all his hate of self on to 
the enemy, and hates the projected hate. The 
pacifist identifies himself with the- enemy, 
because the enemy, like the pacifist himself, 
fights against the State, i.e. the symbol of 
authority. | 

During the war the pacifists who cried: 
“The Germans are good,” really meant to 
say: ‘‘ The State that forces Conscription on_. 
us is bad.’”’ Ninety-nine pacifists out of a 
hundred had a Father Complex: the hundredth 
was possibly a Christ. Further, the pacifist 
who identifies himself with the enemy is a pure 
masochist; he loves to suffer, and he suffers 
vicariously with his enemy. He wants to_. 
suffer, because misery makes him happy. 

I am at present revising my previous opinion 
- of the cause of masochism. I have believed 
that it is the direct result of moralistic teaching. 
Father said: ‘‘ You are a sinner, and if you 
repent you will go to heaven.”’ In consequence 
the child had always to do something wicked 
in order to have a chance of repenting ; he had 
always to crucify himself so that he might 
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receive the greater reward in heaven. To-day > 
I am not so sure that this theory is complete. 
Here in Hellerau I find masochism amongst 
nationals, who have had no “ repent ye and be 
baptized ’”’ education. 

After much reading and instruction during 
these last few years, I came to believe that a 
child is born with a life-urge that drives towards 
happiness, but that, owing to the fact that 
father and mother give the child a conscience, 
the child’s libido is diverted from happiness to 
misery, from the desire to live to the desire to 
die. And I accounted for the negative attitude 
to life that is so universal, by attributing it 
entirely to a false education. 

A dissatisfaction with this theory grows in 
me. After some study of children from other 
lands, I am inclined to believe that the negative 
characteristics of human nature come with 
us from afar. I am inclined to think that 
if a child could miraculously be reared by 
electricity on a desert island, he would later 
enter human society with a masochistic, death- 
seeking psychology. | 

I have hitherto believed that the Personal 
Unconscious (conscience from mother and 
father) was the devil that urged humans to 
death . . . that is to say, to the negation of 
life, to misery as opposed to joy. Now I 
think that part of the conscience comes 
with us from the Impersonal Unconscious, the 
race mind. The teachings of moralists are not 
enough to account for the fear and hate 
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of sex, for instance. Again the incest taboo 
does not come from the teachings of parents ; 
it is inherent in the psyche, ‘that is, it 
must come with us from the Universal Un- 
conscious. 

Psychology will soon leave the objectivity of 
the Freudians and seek the secret of life in the 
subjective soul. The Jungians so seek, but 
they wander into mysticism and get lost. The 
great secret is this: A cow has no negative 
attitude to life; she has a will to live. A man 
has a dual attitude to life; he wills to live, 
but a part of his psyche wills to die. Every 
unhappiness he has is a death, and his every 
unhappiness is selfsought. Why this negation ? 
_ When we know that, we have discovered what 
life is and what God is. 


The proofs of this negative attitude to life — 


are manifold. Death-dreams, dreams of return 
to mother’s womb, hate of self, murder, crime, 
destruction in war and peace, profit-mongering, 
unhappiness. On the other side, the side of 
joy and life, stand creation, love, help, peace, 


charity. Every man is at once a Christ and —~“ 


‘a Crippen. Why ? pepe 

Man has invented a God to asrrittsGalen his 
desire for life, and a Devil to symbolise his 
desire for death. He has objectified his hate 
of self and called it sin, his love of self and 
called it goodness. We live at the same time 
on earth and in heaven, and for some reason 
unknown we prefer heaven. The monk who 
crucifies the flesh and the Wandervigel who 
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abjures tobacco and beer are both sacrificing 
earth for heaven. 

To me the most important feature of 
humanity is’ its desire for security. We 
must have a symbol of security ... in this 
world, money, the police, lightning-conductors, 
insurance, locks and bars: in the next world 
treasure laid up in heaven. The cow, having 
(I presume) no power of imagining, no intellect, 
has no sense of insecurity. When actual 
danger threatens—a tiger, a thunderstorm— 
the cow seeks security, but when the danger 
is past the sense of insecurity is gone. Man, 
on the other hand, holds in unconscious 
memory the million and one dangers he 
has experienced, and his reasoning power adds 
a trillion and one dangers that might over- 
take him. 

I think that ultimately we shall find the 
secret of life in the study of man’s fears, but 
not until the physiological aspect of fear 
reaction is understood, shall we understand 
fully the psychological significance. All un- 
happinesses can be resolved into fears. The 
fear of the Lord may be the beginning of 
wisdom, but it is at the same time the 
beginning of death. 

It may be that the fear of life comes from 
reincarnation ; if I have lived before and have 
died with all my fears on my head, it is under- 
standable that I should fear to be born, and 
when born, fear to live. Yet if I have lived 
before, the cow’s calf has lived before. I can 
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say that I fear life because I have reason and a 
racial memory, but then the cow has racial 
memories also. The difference is that I have 
the power of bringing unconscious memories 
into consciousness, while the cow has no 
such power. But this is no argument, for 
the fear of life is in man an unconscious 
fear. 

{ prefer a theory that ‘considers libido, or 
life-force, as a vast sea, a mother ocean, with 
shallows and depths. This would be the 
Universal Unconscious. The born child draws 
from this sea a portion of libido ; .from different 
depths flowers, trees, animals, insects draw 
their respective portions. The child or the 
flower dies, and the libido returns to mother 
ocean, taking with it a new something. It may 
be that the flower or the dog takes nothing 
new back with it. But the human surely 
does ; he goes back to the universal bearing his 
new something . . . his personal unconscious, 
Thus the mother ocean becomes enriched, and 
the new-born have an increasing sea of libido 
from which to draw. 


I can imagine that each human will fear to~ 


launch out alone, that he will always have the 
sense of aloneness, of insecurity. But here 
again I reason in a circle, for the limpet 
has as much reason, or more reason, to fear 
life. 

Without knowledge of the reason why man 
fears life and seeks death, we educationists 
must realise how unimportant we really are. 
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All we can do is to try to foster the urge towards 
life, and to fight the urge towards death. 


* * * * ea 


In giving a lecture on psychology last night 
I said that behind every bad act was a good 
motive. A pupil asked for an example, and 
I gave the case of Harold Jones, the fifteen- 
year-old Welsh boy who was convicted of 
murdering little girls. 

For years mother and parson and teacher 
had been saying to Harold in effect: “‘ Harold, 
when sexual things tempt you, kill them at 
once. Pray to God; He will save you from 
evil desires, He will take care of your sex.” 
Harold grew to the age of puberty, and sexual 
things began to tempt him. He carried out 
literally the advice of the moralists ; he killed 
the temptation, and straightway carried the 
body up to the attic. In the language of 
symbolism he carried his sex upstairs . . . ie. 
to heaven. Harold was really a religious lad. 

To-day’s post brings me the news of Horatio 
Bottomley’s punishment of seven years’ penal 
servitude. I am exceedingly sorry to hear it: 
seven years will do him no good, and it will do 
the community no good. That he has been a 
rogue is clear, has indeed been clear for many 
years, for no one but a rogue can take enough 
- interest in other rogues to show them up in 
a weekly paper. The difference between a 
criminal and a detective is that the criminal 
has an unconscious hate of crime and a con- 
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scious love of crime, while the detective has 
an unconscious love of crime and a conscious 
hate of crime. The detective is the greater 
humbug, and Bottomley was a bigger humbug 
than the poor devils he showed up in John Bull. 
Nevertheless he was a humbug and a twister 
with a large amount of decent humanity in 
him, and a Christian reasonable country would 
make an attempt to use his goodness, while 
curtailing his propensities for twisting. It is 
all so wasteful. Here is a man of ability, and 
all we can do with him is to put him into the 
broad arrow and segregate him “from society. 
If our prison system allowed any~-scope for 
special expert work it would be slightly 
redeemed, but a system that makes a clever 
man pick oakum or shovel earth is at once 
stupid, cruel and wasteful. t 
There is something intensely dramatic about 
the fall of Horatio. It makes me think of 
the Greek tragedy, with its wonder and pity. 
To see a man who was a people’s idol suddenly 
thrown from his pedestal is to me a greater 


tragedy than that of Lear or Macbeth. ~ 


Justice! Justice be damned! We are all 
‘twisters, all rogues, all Christs; but we are all 
so little, so timid that we never get our seven 
years’ penal or our thorny crown of glory. If 
there is a heaven and if I ever go there, I expect 
to find Horatio in the orchestra stalls, and most 
bishops and parsons in the Bottomleyless Pit. 


* * * * * 
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I have at last succeeded in buying Freud’s 
new book on Massenpsychologie (Crowd Psych- 
ology), but on glancing at the German of it I 
‘reckon that I:shall be able to read it twenty 
years hence. 

A few months ago I read Macdougall’s The 
Group Mind, a most learned work, but, as he 
took no account of the Collective Unconscious, 
I failed to be satisfied. I notice that Freud 
quotes both Macdougall and Trotter a lot, and 
I feel sure that his book will be more interesting 
than either The Group Mind or The Instinct of. 
the Herd in Peace and War. 

Herd psychology naturally allows of more 
speculation than individual psychology. Why 
should the dog be gregarious and the cat be 
solitary ? No doubt because the dog, or rather 
the wolf from which the dog descended, attacks 
boldly in the open. Mass attack would be 
essential for food, but the tiger and the cat 
attack by stealth, and mass attack would 
defeat its own purpose. 

It is a more difficult question to ask what 
advantages the sheep finds in gregariousness. 
The sheep, the horse, the deer live by running 
away. Obviously the sheep herd is not a herd 
for aggressive protection, for a hundred sheep 
are =| helpless against a wolf as one sheep 
is. & 

Trotter suggests that the purpose of the 
sheep type of gregariousness is watchfulness. 
One sheep hears an alarming noise, he stamps 
and starts, and immediately his fear is con- 


. 
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veyed to the herd. Yes, that accounts for the 
gregariousness of timid animals that live by 
flight. The hare, for example, the hare... 
but, although it is some time since I saw a hare, 
I have an idea that hares do not go in groups. 
Confound the hare : he has spoiled my Gea 
little theory. 

There is always one annoying beast, bird, 
or person to spoil every theory. I recall read- 
ing Darwin on Sexual Selection—how that 
some birds attracted their mates by their songs 
(blackbirds and thrushes), while others attracted 
mates by their beautiful plumage (pheasants 
and peacocks). I spent many hours trying to 
fit the crow into one category or the other, 
and I succeeded only when I persuaded myself 
that I had no ear for music. 

The third type of herd mentioned by Trotter . 
is the Community Herd, the ants and the bees, 
where work for the community is the be-all and 
the end-all. The working bee is said to work 
itself to death in two months. 

I think we ought to study the human crowd 
in the light of the three types of herds—the . 
protective (sheep), the aggressive (wolf), and 
the communistic (ants and bees). It is likely 
that humanity has gone through the three 
stages. In an environment of animals about 
the size of St. Paul’s Cathedral, primitive man 
would seek the sacs era cabana of his fellows 
for safety’s sake. 

With the conquering of the animals his 
libido that previously went into fear, would 
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return to the natural channels of hunger and 
sex. And the first tribal wars would be wars 
of expansion, with the purpose of procuring 
more food and more wives. When a time came 
when food and wives were abundant, the group 
would turn to domestic life, and now the libido 
would go toward building up a community— 
the ant stage. 

It may be that in Africa we could find tribes 
that were mainly at the self-protection stage of 
group evolution. In Asia, and for that matter 
in Europe, it is easy to see nations that are still 
at the aggressive stage. Indeed the so-called 
cultured nations are both ants and wolves; 
the more industrious the community the bigger 


the navy or army needed to protect the com- 


munity, and incidentally to overawe the 
community next door. 

Germany, because she lost the war and found 
her soul, has left the wolf stage, and to-day 
Germany is an ant community. 

England, because she won the war, and is in 
danger of losing her soul, is an ant community 
with a potential wolf or sheep outlook. When 
I left London in summer, Ig21, one large school 
in Hampstead was still parading its boys in 
khaki in the afternoon, and was making them 
Right Form. I haven’t been able to find out 
whether on sheep or wolf grounds. : 

Man has destroyed the wolves of the world, 
and the probable development of humanity is 
towards bee-ant-ism. Not that I imagine with 
joy a world where every man will kill himself 
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to death for the hive, and kill the drones. Work 
is an overrated pastime, and when there are no 
sheep and no wolves in the human group, work 
will be of less importance. 

Within the human group to-day the members 
are finding that the ants who work in the 
factories are but sheep, while the economic 
masters are the wolves, and the problem of 
the economist is primarily one of abolishing the 
wolves (the groups with economic power), the 
sheep (the dispossessed, the exploited), and of 
making the ants the only vac eoghgotie members 
of society. 

The danger is that the economist will tap 
Charlie Chaplin on the shoulder and say: 
“Look here, Charles, my lad, you are no ant ; 
you produce nothing.” I have enough faith in 
Charlie to hope that he will push the economist 
into the nearest pond. Which, being inter- ~ 
preted, means that I earnestly hope that 
humanity will not take the ant and the 
bee as literal examples of perfect community 
life. 

The individual member of the group goes 


through the three stages of gregariousness. aie 


The infant in arms is at the sheep stage, depen- 
dent on his father-mother group for protection. 
The boy of ten is still dependent on the family 
group for protection and support, but the next 
wolf stage is already reached, and his egoism is 
very strong. 

With the altruist age the child reaches the 
bee-ant stage of crowd development. But if 
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races show traces of the three crowd types, the 
individual also shows features that belong to 
the three stages of gregariousness. The adult 
man often regresses to the infantile mother- 
protection stage ; on countless occasions every | 
man regresses to the self-assertive, egoistic, 
pre-adolescence stage. In concrete terms Mr. 
Brown is an ant when he becomes a candidate 
for the Town Council, a wolf when he is trying 
to outdo the other fellow in business, and a 
sheep when business affairs go wrong and he 
runs home to his mother or mother surrogate 
(his wife perhaps), or in extreme cases commits 
suicide. Suicide is the fullest regression to the 
protective sheep stage, for symbolically death 
and the return to the womb are the same thing. 


* * * * * 


An interesting question arises in the study 
of crowd psychology. Does the crowd act 
according to the Personal Unconscious or the 
Impersonal Unconscious? I think the Im- 
personal Unconscious, for that belongs to all. 
(Jung calls it also the Collective Unconscious). 
It is a recognised fact that kindly men will, 
in a crowd, perpetrate cruelties. The Personal 
Unconscious or Conscience comes from our 
training ; it is acquired. It seems that in a 
crowd each individual’s conscience is in abey- 
ance, and emotion is in full control. 

During the war the English crowd could not 
reason about the German crowd ; war was an 
excellent excuse for the extroverting of primitive 
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emotion. I begin to wonder as I write, whether 
this theory throws any light on the failure of 
democracy, i.e. crowd rule. The crowd is 
expressing the racial unconscious, the original 
life-force that God gave man. But the racial 
Impersonal Unconscious has never been 
educated. We have educated the Personal 
Unconscious with our preachings and teachings ; 
we have educated the Conscious Mind with our 
Mathematics and Logic; but the Impersonal 
Unconscious has been repressed all the time. 
If the crowd is the Collective Unconscious of a 
million men who individually have~been taught 
to fear and hate their Impersonal Unconscious, 
then the crowd is only a gigantic force without 
a guide—a prehistoric animal with strength but 
no intelligence. So called uneducated people 
form a more typical crowd than educated 


people. The crowd on Hampstead Heath on a 


Bank Holiday is more amenable to emotional 
outburst than a crowd of lawyers at a law 
conference. The lawyer and his kind have 
their Impersonal Unconscious more deeply re- 
pressed than ’Arry and ’Arriet, yet, if some one 
at a law conference proposed that schoolmasters ~ 
should be authorised to conduct law-cases, the 
emotional outburst would be, if anything, more 
intense than any outburst at a dockers’ strike 
meeting. A case in point is the medical pro- 
fession’s attitude to unqualified practitioners ; 
it is not a reasoned attitude; it is a crowd- 
emotion attitude. 

Many people hold that all democracy needs 
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is education, and by education they mean 
schooling and universitating. But as a democ- 
racy the law crowd is as much a failure as the 
labour crowd: I think of the woeful conserva- 
tism that prevents the law profession from 
bringing law into line with modern psychology. 
Or let us take the church crowd. As a democ- 
racy the ministers do almost nothing to ae 
wars and slyms and crime. 

The only hope left for democrary is a new 
education of the Impersonal Unconscious, i.e. 
the education of the instincts. 


Vill 


hostel. The children gave a display of 

dancing improvised on the spot. Heinz 
danced wonderfully, and the spectators ap-- 
plauded. I watched David. I knew that he 
would do something to evoke the applause of 
the spectators, for to be the centre of the 
picture is a necessity for him. He procured 
two pieces of wood, and clapped them together. 
The noise brought forth protests, and then 
David’s healthy desire for publicity became 


| Cae night we had an entertainment in the 


antisocial, and he yelled and screamed. Otto ie 


forthwith took his sticks away from him, and 
the real trouble began. Luckily a dance was 
in progress, and he could not express his temper. 
Indeed, Heinz was so funny that David forgot 
his wrath, and- laughed heartily. The show 
ended, and I sought my room. In a few 
minutes David came in weeping. 

“‘ That man is a beast,” he cried, ‘‘ and I hate 
him, oh, I do hate him. He is so big that I 
can’t fight him. He had no right to take my 
sticks away.” 

I agreed with him, and he quietened down. 

The sequel came to-day. The housekeeper 
came to me in alarm. 

N. 193 


” 
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‘David is down in the kitchen wearing his — 
riicksack, water-bottle, waterproof—everything 
required for an explorer. He wants his dinner 
to take with him, but I’ve told him he can’t go 
away alone.” 

I told her to send him tome. He entered my 
room with difficulty, for his gun and baggage 
blocked up the doorway. 

‘* Hullo, old man o’ the woods,”’ said I cheer- 
fully, “‘ what’s the game ? ”’ 

He sat down and looked thoughtful. 

‘““T just want to go away alone,” he said in a 
far-away voice. 

Where ‘to 2° 

“Oh, I don’t know. Africa, I think.” 

“And what do you expect to find in your 
travels ? ’’ I asked. 

“Well,” he said thoughtfully, “if I come to 
desert I'll need the gun for the lions. If I go 
through the forests the snakes will be the 
danger.”’ 

I could see that he was already in Africa ; 
in such moods his eyes are very far away. 

““ What exactly is a lion ?”’ I asked, and he 
showed no surprise, for he is accustomed to my 
seemingly nonsensical questions. 

“ A lion is a wild beast with a great big head,”’ 
he answered. 

‘““ And who has a big head, David ? ” 

“ Well,” he said, ‘‘ Heinz has a big head.’ 
He paused. “But the biggest head in the 
room last night was Dr. Otto’s. You have a 
big head, but his is ever so big.” 
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I concluded that the lion was poor old 
Otto again, but I was still puzzled about the 
snake. 

“What is a snake ?”’ I asked. 

*“* A worm.” 

“And a worm ?”’ 

“fh snake.” 

He continued in this circle for some fins; 
and seemed to be amused. Finally he said: 
“Well, if you really want to know what a 
snake is, it is a long animal with stripes and 
a forked tongue. Stripes like a tiger has 
stripes, and you know that a tiger-iS rather like 
a lion.” 

I was now sure that poor Otto was going to 
get it in the neck, whether he was met with in 
the desert or the forest. 


“ Well, old man, where are you going now?” _ 


I asked. 

“T really want to go to Africa,’ he said 
wistfully, ‘‘ but I can’t. I don’t know where 
to go.” 

“ Why not go over to Dr. Otto’s garden and 
hunt for that lion ?’’ I suggested. ‘“‘ You may 
get a pot at something there. Dr. Otto, for 
example.” 

He looked-at me quickly and thought hard. 
It must have been pleasant thinking for he kept 
grinning. I don’t know whether he was doing 
Otto in or not. Presently I noticed that he 
seemed less keen on going away alone, and 
when Frau Doctor suggested that he should 
wait till four o'clock and then go out with 
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Rose, a Dalcroze girl, he welcomed the idea. 
He took off his equipment and played about — 
until four. Then Rose and he set off, but 
in half an hour they returned, having been 
only as far as the pond at the bottom of the hill. 

“We had a lovely time,” he said. 

It was here that I discovered that he had 
taken a book with him. 

‘“‘ What sort of book ?”’ I asked. 

‘“ The Bible,” he said. 

After supper I must ask him about the Bible. 
I was priding myself on curing his regressions 
to the protection of the Bible, and I now see 
that I had no right to crow. Otto is his God 
symbol, and it is not quite clear to me why he , 
takes God’s Word with him when he wants to 
do God in. It looks like a case of fighting the 
enemy with his own weapons. 

David has been in a bad way these last three 
days. Rudie has left school, and Rudie was 
the substitute for David’s little brother ; David 
protected him and mothered him. The going 
of Rudie hit David hard. Rudie went home to 
Bremen on the sea, and David begged us to let 
him go also. To-day I half expected to find 
that his projected excursion had something to 
do with going to Bremen and then home to 
England. 


* * * * * 


* It has come to me with something of a sudden 
shock that I am no longer interested in teaching. 
Teaching English bores me stiff, and teaching 
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other subjects would also bore me stiff. All 
my interest is in psychology, and I fear that 
another man must come and be official leader 
of the school. The life I fancy is to go round 
with a pipe in my mouth, speaking to individual 
pupils who are in any way unusually interesting 
psychologically. Then [ should like to go 
round the different rooms and attempt to bring 
the teaching into line with modern psychology, 
that is to see that the work gives full play to 
the child’s instincts. Not that I know anything 
special about it, but there is a life study in the 
subject, and in time I hope to learn how each 
subject ought to be taught. Such a life would 
be worth living, but a head master’s life is a 
dog’s life. There may be men who can find jo 
in explaining to Frau von Wurst that Walther’s 
arithmetic is not his strongest point, or that 


-Lotte’s ruler was not broken in school. There ~~ 


may be men who gladly fill up forms for the 
Board of Education, but I am not one of them, 
and I prefer a pipe and a free life. 

I fancy there is a psychological explanation 
of my dislike of teaching. No man ever 


teaches anyone but himself, and the teacher ~ 


and the parson are men who hate themselves 
so much that they must always be preaching. 
_ But, through the mechanism of projection, 
they see their faults in the other fellow, and 
proceed to lead him to the binomial theorem 
or to salvation. Now that I have learned a 
little about my own psychology—God knows 
how little that little is—I cannot project 
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my faults on to a class of children, and in © 
consequence of this little self-knowledge I am 
incapacitated for teaching. And yet the 
logical reason is enough to go on with: no man 
should like to begin with vulgar fractions at 
Christmas 1922 and go on to surds at Christmas, 
1923... and then after the holidays begin 
the year 1924 with vulgar fractions again. The 
man who fits nut 123 to bolt 123 in a Ford 
factory has really the better job. 

Teaching in which the teacher learns nothing 
is slavery, and I think that the teacher of 
languages or arithmetic ought to have twice 
the salary of the teachers of science or history. 
I find that when I teach English I am living 
down all the time; I am merely marking time. 
Besides, it is such a waste; a gramophone 
could say: ‘‘ This is the door,’ with a better 
accent that I can. No teaching ought to be 
soul destroying, and I personally am in favour 
of consigning to the dust-bin every school 
subjectgthat does not allow both teacher and 
pupil to learn and create together. 

Why learn subjects at all? For years I have 
doubted their uses, and to-day I am absolutely 
convinced that subjects should be abolished in 
the school. Life is no subject, and education 
is life. Even from the practical point of view, 
there is no defence of subjects. The only 
mathematics I have ever required in life was 
the mathematics necessary for adding up the 
small money I use. The geography I learned 
at school told me less about Germany than I 
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learned in Cologne station on a Sunday 
morning. All the chemistry and physics is 
forgotten. Ten years ago I wrote long essays 
on Spenser and Milton for my professors, and 
to-day I couldn’t tell the difference between 
an iambic pentameter and a_ trochaic—a 
trochaic—anyway, the thing that has ten 
syllables. . 

When I feel depressed and want to laugh I 
take up a certain bulky Popular Educator. 
Therein is A History of English Language and 
Literature, by A. S. Neill, M.A. I wrote it the 
year after leaving the university, and God, 
Professor Saintsbury, and Professor Blyth 
Webster alone know where such entries as the 
following came from: “‘ Blake was a philosopher 
with ideas ahead of his time; consequently he 
was known to a coterie only. Burns, asaman _ 
of his time, a keen observer, a graphic — 
describer, a malignant laugher, a sweet singer, 
was lionised in Edinburgh. His idea of freedom. 
is platitudinous ; a man who prided himself on 
being a Jacobite was not a democrat.” 

I am certain that the above is not my own 


original, but I take full responsibility for the ~ : 


following opinion on the subject of style :— 
“*TLucy in vain sought the dreamy realms 
of Morpheus, but the dismal wail of feline 
wanderers kept recalling her to the stern — 
realities of a grim world.’ This is merely a 
flowery way of writing: ‘ Lucy could not sleep 
because of a cats’ concert on the tiles.’ ”’ 
- Or again :—‘ The style should be suited to 
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the subject. If I write a note to the gardener 
telling him to cut the grass on the back-green, 
I do not write: ‘Dear Mr. Jones, Please bring 
your keen blade and see to it that the sward is 
shorn of its luxuriance.’ ”’ 

The only things of value in the book are the 
original opinions expressed; the opinions on 
dead authors whose works I had never read are 
of value only as an example of the arrogance 
of youth—and the fatuity of a university 
Honours Degree (second class). 

Yes, the book makes me smile, but when I 
really want to laugh out loud I turn to the 
section entitled ‘‘ Arithmetic and Algebra,” 
. . . by the same author. 


* * * * * 


As the distinguished author of these two 
sections of an educational book (I suddenly 
remember that I also wrote the section on 
“Sketching,” with a few score of my own 
drawings. I thank the publishers for not 
including that also.) I think I am qualified to 
say that subjects as subjects have no merit 
whatever. Mathematics has.the right to attract 
all the gentlemen who like x’s and y’s, but I 
know that for the majority of children and 
adults mathematics is of about as much 
importance as phrenology. 

Here I rose from my desk and _ hailed 
Professor Zutt, who was passing my window. 
“Zutt,”” I called, “one train going at sixty 
kilometres an hour meets one going at forty. 
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One is three hundred metres long, and the 
other four hundred. How long do they take 
to pass one another ? ”’ 

Zutt’s answer was: ‘‘ How the devil should 
I know. I am an artist.” 

Zutt makes the most beautiful things out of 
metal and clay, and I am sure that he hasn’t 
any idea of the difference between a surd and 
an index. I am also sure that he has no 
intention of learning the difference. 

The practical difficulty in reforming education 
is that modern schooling is a preparation for a 
career. If Tommy wants to be a doctor he 
must learn Latin, botany, and zoology; if 
Willie wants to save souls in a parish kirk he 
must know Greek and Hebrew; if Mary wants 
to become a teacher of domestic science she 


must pass the Matriculation examination. The _. 


most comical instance of all is the competitive 
examination for the Indian Police. There the 
supposition seems to be that the quicker a man 
can add up a column of tots, the smarter is he 
at tracking the chap who steals the missionary’s 
chickens. ¥ 

Life would be much more pleasant and much 
more interesting if we could boldly rate subjects 
at their intrinsic value. ‘‘ Scrap the lot,’ is 
perhaps too strong a war-cry, but “ Question 
the lot” is, to begin with, a_ satisfactory 
phrase for our Bolshevist banner. 

I think of our new pupil Mary. She has 
come here with a definite hate of anything 
resembling a school subject. 
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“Must I do history and geography and. 
so on?” she asked me the day after her 
arrival. 

“ You will’'do what you like, kid,” said I. 

She arrived three weeks ago. So far the 
only class she attends is the Eurhythmics 
class. She wants to spend most of the. day 
doing Eurhythmics, and if our teachers were 
angels I expect she would carry out her wish. 
At the present moment she is reading W. W. 
Jacobs, and I notice that she has bagged all 
my books of fiction. I give her three months 
to recover from her subjects aversion . . . then 
she will commence her education. 

Incidentally she is learning much. Last 
night we all went down to the ‘‘ Wald Schanke,”’ 
the village inn, and we danced fox-trots and 
one-steps in the open air. The band struck 
up a fox-trot and we danced off. When we 
were perhaps twice round the floor the band 
stopped playing; we all lined up, and a man 
came round and collected sixty pfennige from 
each man. Then we finished the dance. Every 
now and then the proprietor would cry: 
“Stopf” and we all stopped. Then he 
touched a couple and signed to them that they 
must dance alone. The exhibition dance was 
always applauded, however bad it was. Thus 
Mary learns geography . . . and other things. 


* * * * * 


To-day I had a curtain lecture from one of 
our teachers, a young Wandervigel. He came 
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into my room at noon, as I sat typing my 
book. 

“ You haven’ t made your bed and swept - 
your room,” he said with a reproachful look at 
my disordered room. 

““ Much too busy,” said I. 

Then he talked to me. His. idea was that 
every man in a community should do every 
necessary domestic duty. that a man who did 
not do so was a burden to his community. 

“When you were on the Western Front, did 
Hindenburg pick up the cigarette ends.in your 
lines?” I asked, and then blushed for the 
comparison. 

“It would have been better if he had,” said 
he earnestly. 

Then I regret to say that I indulged my 
vanity. ¥ 
““ My dear chap,” I said, ‘‘ don’t you believe 
in division of labour? Frau Wensel can make 
a much better job of my bed than I can, but 
Frau Wensel can’t write a book. You don’t 
expect Wirth to sweep out his chancellory every 


morning, do you? Or Wagner to put the new _. 


castors on the grand piano? ”’ 

But he refuted my arguments with scorn. 
He argued that we must return to simplicity, 
and he offered the personal opinion that 
Shakespeare would have written greater plays 
if he had done his own shirt washing. It is an 
interesting speculation. 

Later I drew Zutt into the question, but 
Zutt rambled off into the praise of handwork in 
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general. The Wandervigel lad thought that 
Zutt was praising the joys of bed-making, but I 
suspect that Zutt was thinking of modelling 
figures in plaster of Paris. 

This Wandervégel love for simplicity is a 
natural reaction from the war. But, delightful 
as it is in theory, domestic work is not practical 
in these days. All men are not equal; in 
bed-making they certainly are not. And so lI 
shall continue to trust my household gods to 
Frau Wensel. 

I think it is true that the dirtier one is inside, 
the more particular he is about having his 
rooms clean. This was pointed out to me 
forcibly the other day by one of my psychology 
class in the Dalcroze wing, when I proposed 
that we should all start in and polish the brass 
railings on the stairways. 

“Mr. Neill is unclean inside,”’ she cried, ‘“‘ and 
he wants to polish himself.”’ 3 

* Excellent)" 1 ceried, “4 only */ 1. iffyem 
knew me better, you would realise that I had no 
intention of including myself in the work party.” 
Which, I admit, was a cowardly evasion. 


* * * * * 


I have learned that David did not take his 
gun with him yesterday. He took his Bible 
and went to the pond beside Otto’s house. I 
believe that my talk with him made it conscious | 
to him that the gun was a revenge weapon 
against Otto, and when his unconscious hate 
became conscious it disappeared. I questioned 
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him about the Bible, but could not learn any- 
thing clearly ; when I asked what part he had 
read, he said: “‘ The bit just after Genesis.” I. 
asked him if he knew what Exodus meant, but. 
he shook his head. It is too far fetched a 
theory that his unconscious knew that Exodus 
was the most appropriate part for an 
excursionist to read, and I attach no importance 
to the choice. 

The difficulty in working with a child is 
this: one must be careful to hide from him 
that he is thinking and talking in symbols. To 
say: “ Yes, David, the lion mearis Dr. Otto,” 
would be wrong. As I see it the teacher’s task 
is to hide his technique. In this way the 
transference is less likely to be a danger. 
Every one knows that the most difficult feature 
of pyscho-analysis is the transference .. . that _ 
is the transferring of infantile emotions to the 
analyst. Indeed the great failure of psycho- 
analysis has been this transference ; the patient 
finds in the analyst a new father, mother, God, 
and his last state is as bad as his first. To the 


unconscious of the analyst this transference is _ . 


pleasant; it gives a feeling of power ; it makes 
of the analyst a saviour. Hence any pyscho- 
logical treatment demands of the analyst great 
honesty of purpose; he must have a strict 
professional conscience. It is obvious that 
every analyst should first be analysed, so that 
he knows his own unconscious. I hasten to 
add that no man will ever know more than a 
very tiny part of his unconscious. The merit 
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of analysis is that it shows the analyst the main 
dangers that arise from his own unconscious. 

Suppose that I had met David five years 
ago. At that time I had the same unconscious 
attitude to God that David has now. And 
because this attitude was an unconscious one, 
I should have had a blind eye for David’s fear 
of God. { have also observed that when I 
first read Freud and Jung I understood and 
remembered about one per cent. of the sub- 
stance. The reason was that whenever a 
statement struck my own repressions, my 
blind eye came into action, and I was forbidden 
to realise the truth. So was it during my 
analysis. I would sit for two hours listening 
to the most fascinating (and_ shattering) 
analysis of my own character, and later when I 
came down the steps I could not recall a single 
thing the analyst had said. If it were not 
for inner resistances, a person could be fully 
analysed in half an hour. 

Now, to return to the subject of the trans- 
ference. I have watched David fearfully for 
any sign of a positive or negative transference, 
i.e. a love or a hate transference. So far I see 
no sign of either. He has no special use for 
me. “Oh, you aren’t such a bad chap,’ he 
says, ‘but... I say, can’t [I use your type- 
writer for a bit?’’ Yes, I rejoice that I see 
no sign of dependence. He has no fear of me, 
and when he is angry he will strike Heinz or 
me, whoever happens to be nearest. 

I want to emphasise the fact that I am not 
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psycho-analysing David. I am only using my 
knowledge of unconscious psychology quietly, 
without his realising it. And every one says 
that in four months he has become a more 
social, more lovable lad. I take no optimistic 
view myself; I am willing to give much credit 
to the influence of his free environment. 
Indeed, I have much more faith in that than in 
psychological treatment, and if he were not 
such a difficult problem, I should certainly 
allow the environment to do all the work. — 

A more difficult problem for me is the adult 
pupil. We have girls in the Dalcroze school, 
who are badly in need of help. This help must 
approximate more nearly to actual pyscho- : 
analysis as a technique. But I am up against 
a real difficulty. Even in a psycho-analytical 
practice the doctor receives a strong trans- 
ference notwithstanding the fact that he takes 
careful precautions; he will not shake hands 
with his patient, nor will he have any social 
connection with him at all. The affair is 
_ strictly businesslike and professional. More- 
over the payment of a stiff fee is a necessary 
safeguard against a transference. 

Here in this large community I am a friend 
to every one; I dance with the pupils, and 
meet them every day socially. Moreover they 
are mostly so poor that they cannot pay a 
piennig for treatment. The danger therefore 
is that if I try to help a pupil she at once has a 
strong transference; I become not only the 
substitute for father and mother, but I become 
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a sort of Christ who helps people without 
thought of reward. 

I have had all this brought home most 
forcibly to me by the case of Hedwig. She is 
nineteen years of age, and six months ago was 
almost pathological. She was psychically a. 
baby, and in the rhythmus lessons used to have 
sudden baby fits of temper and weeping when 
she could not do the lesson. I began to treat 
her, and found that she had the most delightful 
unconscious I had ever known or read of. 
One day I may publish her fantasies and 
dreams as a valuable addition to psychological 
iterature. 

As was to be suspected I at once became her 
father and mother substitute, and her God. I 
was troubled, because there was no money 
passing between us to put the affair on its 
proper basis. I tried to give her work to do 
for me, so that the sense of gratitude would be 
lessened, but the transference seemed to be 
just as strong as ever. Then I kept insisting 
on the fact that I was no saviour, that my 
interest in her case was a scientific one, much 
more than an altruistic one. 

Poor girl, she has gone through some bad 
moments, for I kept throwing back to her all 
the love she poured on me, kept translating it 
into infantile love for father and mother. 

To the outer world Hedwig is a changed girl. 
She is now normal in her classes, and her lack 
of self-confidence has gone. Moreover she has 
shown herself to be a girl with a wonderful 
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power of intuitional understanding. I notice 
that now I never require to talk down to her. 
In six months she has made twenty years’ 
growth. There have been many regressions, 
many black moments, but I know that she is 
pulling through. 


* * * * * 


To-day I talked with a wealthy financier 
who said he was so interested in the school that 
he might think of putting a few million marks ~ 
in it. 

“And naturally,” said I, “if you had ten 
times as much capital in it as I have, you would 
want ten times as much say in the running 
of it, eh?” . 

He admitted that he would not be indifferent 
to the running of the school. 

“Thank you very much, mein Herr,’ I said, 
“but I would rather have three pupils and 
freedom than five hundred pupils and 
bondage.”’ 


* * * * 6 


The school is closed for the Pfingsten holiday, 
one week. What a treat it is to be able to lie 
abed till nine! Yet lying abed is not ideal in 
a hostel, for the breakfast things are cleared 
away at eight. I cycle over to Emma, and 
she gives me. breakfast. While I eat it she 
stands and pleads with me to give up the 
whole idea of school and hostel, and to come 
back and stay with her and Otto. Poor 
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Emma has no one to mother now, and she is. | 
unhappy. 

Early rising is not a virtue; it is only a 
disease.. There is a general feeling that lying 
late is something shameful, and this morning 
when I crept along to the douche bath, I 
pretended not to understand Wolfgang when 
he cried: ‘What! Ten o’clock, and you are 
just up!” I once read that lying late was a 
sign of a fear of life, that bed symbolised 
mother’s womb, and that the sluggard wanted 
to remain unborn. It may be, but on the 
other hand the man who rises at ten goes to 
bed at one or two, and according to the above 
theory the sluggard should rush off to mother | 
bed every night after supper. If going to bed 
symbolises dying, one would expect the fearer 
of life to remain in bed all day long. Which 
reminds me: Yesterday a girl asked me to 
explain the psychology of insomnia. I told | 
her that I could not. 

On thinking it over I am inclined to associate 
insomnia with the negative side of life, i.e. the 
death wish in its widest sense. Sleep is a 
death, and if I cannot sleep it would appear 
on the surface that I wanted to cleave to life 
and refuse death. But insomnia is never a 
happy circumstance ; the person longs to sleep 
but cannot sleep, and in the morning he is 
tired and miserable, in other words he has a 
negative dull attitude to life, not a happy 
positive attitude. I am inclined to think that 
the insomniac has a strong unconscious wish 
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to sleep, to die, and that his inability to fall. 


asleep is due to the conflict between the two — , 


opposite desires—to be and not to be. In the 
language of the Zurich school to sleep is to 
enter the unconscious. I do not understand 
this, for I do not understand what the un- 
conscious is. i 

A few weeks ago a Hungarian girl of twenty 
came and asked me to advise her about her 
mother, who was ill in spirit. I listened 
attentively, and then I said: ‘I hope you 
understand, Gertrude, that you really came 
to me to ask advice about yourself. In what 
- way are you ill?” Then she told me that 
she was a martyr to-insomnia. 

“Why did you select this special day to 
ask me about your mother ? ”’ I asked. 


“TI didn’t sleep all last night,’’ she said. -- 


*“T had insomnia when I came to Hellerau, 
but last night was the first night of it for the 
last three months.”’ 

At the time I wondered obscurely what 
connection there was between insomnia and 
mother, but as she did not return to me, I ~ 
had no means of following up the subject. 
The more or less mystical explanation that 
Gertrude could not see the unconscious (the 
mother) because it was ill helps not at all. 

This over-determination of symbolism leads 
nowhere. The mother may symbolise the un- 
conscious, but she is much more likely to symbo- 
lise the pleasure principle and the security 
principle. For our first pleasures.come from 
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sucking, and our first sense of security belongs 
to our pre-birth period. - The symbolism of — 
the Jung-Silberer school is as much to be dis- 
trusted as the symbolism of the Freud-Stekel 
school. To-morrow I shall make an attempt 
to form a theory of symbolism from actual 
experiment. Thirty girls have volunteered to 
give me their word associations, and I hope 
to learn much therefrom. 


* * * *€ * 


The more I see of the Germans the more I 
marvel at the popular belief in their warlike 
nature. They are a peaceable folk as a folk, 
although as individuals they are quarrelsome. 
Otto has about as much militarism in him as 
a cucumber, yet if a man treads on his toes 
in a tramway, Otto talks loudly to the pas- 
sengers for the rest of the journey. I like best 
of all to hear an argument between two Prus- 
sians ; their guttural voices always give promise 
of an excellent fist fight, although, so far, I 
haven't been lucky enough to see the promise 
fulfilled. | 

Yesterday Otto took me to see the Town 
Hall in Dresden. It was shut. Otto asked a 
uniformed attendant why it was shut, and he 
replied that the day was a holiday. Then 
Otto asked why it was a holiday, and the 
attendant said it was none of his (the 
attendant’s) business, and he hadn’t any idea 
of the ground reason why it was a holiday.. 
Otto glared at him and growled something 
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unintelligible in Bavarian, and the attendant 
muttered in reply something unintelligible in | 
Saxon. 

Then the row began. Otto hinted that the 
attendant had purposely closed the hall because 
he wanted to go round the corner to the Rathaus 
for a jug of beer, and the attendant lit a cigar 
and remarked irrelevantly that if some people 
would study the public laws of Saxony they 
might acquire a little more sense, and recognise 
a holiday when they met one in their porridge. 
Then Otto carried the battle further, and gave 
a lucid description of public servants. and their 
attitude to the public. The attendant followed 
up with a wish that the public who didn’t 
know a holiday from a working day should 
_go to hell. Then Otto told him not to be © 
insolent, and he told Otto to go and get his hair 
cut. 

At this stage the holidaying public became 
interested and lined up to listen. A little man 
with an old riicksack on his back invited the. 


attendant to come down from the steps and _. 


have a go with him. Then the little man 
turned to Otto and asked him what the row 
was about. Otto told him, and he immediately 
changed sides and asked Otto to come down and 
put his fists up. Otto swore at him in Bavarian, 
and the little man cried: “ Jessas, Sie san ja 
aa a Bayer!” and held out his hand. The 
two Bavarians then turned again on the 
attendant, who by this time was reinforced 
by two Saxons. As the voices rose I lost 
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track of the sense of their remarks, but I 
gathered that the argument had ceased to be 
local and was now concentrated on the repara- 
tions problem. Later the fall of the mark 
came in for argument, and after twenty minutes 
every one went away happy. | 

Otto then took me to the art galleries, know- 
ing perfectly well that they were closed, but 
hoping to meet an attendant on the steps. 
No attendant was on the steps, and Otto 
growled his disappointment. Luckily he 
spotted a meek-looking policeman at the other 
side of the street, and he crossed over to him 
and attacked him on the subject of holidays 
and their inconveniences. The policeman 
agreed with him, and Otto marched off in 
high indignation. 

In the tram-car coming home the ticket- 
collector looked a little too closely at a dis- 
reputable five-mark piece that Otto had given 
him, and Otto opened fire with howitzer and 
machine-gun. What did the conductor expect 
to do with his (Otto’s) money? Eh? Use 
it as a plate for his sausages? Or did he 
expect the general public to carry a sponge 
and a nail-brush round with them to clean their 
notes with ? 

The conductor was a man of war, and he 
told Otto the truth about himself, the truth 
as it appeared to a man who was doing his 
duty to a rotten, ungrateful public who ought 
to have nurses with them to pay out their 
fares, and who oughtn’t to be trusted with 
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large sums like five-mark notes. When the 
car reached the terminus the two of them 
continued the discussion on the roadway, and 
then Otto came away. For the first hundred 
yards he kept stopping and turning round to 
hurl new thoughts at the conductor, and then 
he came up the hill in the best of spirits. 

“Haven’t enjoyed a day so much for a 
long time,”’ he said, and commenced to whistle 
Schubert’s Ode to Music. 


IX 


HAVE just been reading the trial of Arm- 
strong, the solicitor who poisoned his wife 
and tried to poison his colleague. Arm- 

strong was hanged last week. 

The logical reason for the employment of 
arsenic in poisoning is that its effects are very 
difficult to trace. The psychological reason is 
that arsenic is a symbol for hate, and I have 
absolutely no doubt that Armstrong was un- 
consciously doing a religious act when he put 
arsenic in his wife’s food. Subjectively he 
was poisoning a part of himself of which he 
disapproved. It may seem a far-fetched theory, 
but anyone who studies symbolism will agree 
that it is not far-fetched, that his thin story of 
making the poison up into small packets for 
the purpose of destroying dandelions singly 
was the story of a far from simple process in 
_ his unconscious. 

Dandelion means lion’s teeth, and teeth are 
a hate symbol, while lion is usually a father 
symbol. What Armstrong’s unconscious pro- 
cesses were, what his unconscious attitude to 
the father was we have no means of knowing. 
I suggest that in using a hate symbol to destroy 
a hate symbol, Armstrong was acting from an 
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unconscious motive that was good, for two 
negatives make a positive. The fact that he 
was hanged shows the crudity of our civilisa- 
tion. The lack of sufficient motive in his 
attempt to poison his brother solicitor proves 
that his case was pathological and not 


consciously criminal. But then every crime ° 


is pathological, for every crime is a good act 
that has gone along the wrong line. 

Every few months I read of some poor man 
being punished for cutting off girls’ hair in 
the streets. The culprit is merely doing what 
Harold Jones did, only his method of cutting 
off sex from his life is less drastic. Yet another 
example was the case of the unknown man who, 
last summer, mutilated the cushions of London 
buses. I recall reading that the only buses 


damaged were buses that were going west..~” 


Going west, as the army knew, means death ; 
a motor-bus is a vehicle propelled without 
horses, i.e. a means of progression without 
the animal, or, again, a vehicle propelled by 
spirit—a heavenly vehicle. I think that the 
cushion stood for mother’s breast, and because ~ 
the man’s sexual love had remained fixated at 
the infantile stage, he continued to go west in 
a sexless vehicle; in other words, he uncon- 
sciously sought relief from sex in death. Here 
Frau Doctor reminds me that the buses muti- 
lated were the ones that ran from Liverpool 
Street to Shepherd’s Bush. Pool = water = 
desire ; shepherd = saviour = God. 

The most apparently religious crime is church 
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damaging, but without study of the individual . 
vandal one cannot analyse the motive. Often 
the church symbolises the mother, and in such 
cases the violation is understandable. Freud 
claims that a church is often a sexual symbol, 
and in this case violation would be a symbolic 
way of crucifying one’s sex. 

Embezzlement is purely religious also. It 
comes from the same motives that cause pro- 
fiteering, hoarding of money, collecting. of 
stamps or china. It is an unconscious attempt 
to lay up treasure in heaven. The miser and 
the forger are alike in this that each is a child 
who seeks the security of the mother. Usually 
they do not value money, and many a miser 
lives a simpler life than that of any dustman 
(“ dust’? = money: dustman = miser—my 
unconscious chose the analogy). Money is 
only a symbol for security in mother’s womb 
or in death, and in symbolism these are one. 

The other day I had an interesting example 
of the unconscious meaning of money. Sarilla 
stole a hundred-mark note. I asked her what 
she bought with it, and she said stockings. 

“What are stockings : ?”’ -T asked. 

“Things you put on for running,” she said. 

“And where do you want to run to?” J 
asked. 

“Home,” she said quickly. 

In her case she has lacked any demonstra- 
tion of love on the part of her mother, and 
her stealing was over-determined. She stole 
security, but she also stole love. Frau Doctor 
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has adopted her as a daughter, and already 
she is looking happy and lovable. 


* * * * * 


I have learned slowly that treating children 
in a consulting room is hopeless. The only 
satisfactory way is to live with children, to 
study the workings of their, unconscious minds, 
and then to adapt their environment to their 
speeial needs. Here in Germany I find the 
language a great handicap. I can converse 
with a child and understand him, but my small 
knowledge of the niceties of a foreign language 
prevents my catching the full significance of 
his words. I have the same difficulty in read- 
ing German schrift, and this is a serious handi- 
cap, for one of the best ways to discover a 
child’s unconscious motives is to ask him to . 
write a story. He will always tell his un- 
conscious life-story in symbols. I use drawings 
for this purpose. 

This reminds me of a story Professor Zutt 
told me about his friend Professor Cizek, of 
Vienna. Cizek asked his children to make a . 
picture of spring, and each child painted fresh 
green spring. But Karl painted symmer. 
Cizek told him to try again and paint spring 
this time. Karl’s second attempt was also a 
picture of summer. 

- “Ah!” said Cizek to Zutt, “‘ Karl has a 
lame leg. He has had no spring in his life, 
and he cannot draw spring.” 

I notice that the children of parents who 
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have tried to teach their children to seek the 
higher life always make drawings of angels. 
Most children draw themselves as ideal selves, 
but normal children draw the ideal and the 
less than real. Inge, for example, has about 
twelve dolls. She pets and praises six of them, 
and she scolds and whacks the others. Among 
the bad ones is naturally a little nigger boy. 
The petted dolls are the ideal Inge whom mother 
praises for being good, the bad dolls are the 
Inge who gets into rows for scratching the 
piano with a pin. 

The most astonishing truth in the new 
psychology of the unconscious is the truth 
about the all-importance of the ego. What- 
ever story the child tells, he speaks only of 
his inner self. So is it with the adult. Every 
novel, every musical composition, every picture 
is the life-story of the author. To publish a 
book is to free your innermost secrets to the 
world. 

When I look back over the pages of this book 
I can see that the most humorous descriptions 
(of Otto, for instance) are, to the psychologist, 
earnest betrayals of my own soul. I did not 
know why I defended Bottomley the other day, 
but I know now. The understanding came to 
me when I wrote about Armstrong. 

In case I frighten any budding author or 
painter, I hasten to add that the great majority 
of people are blind to the symbolism of books 
and pictures. The few who can read the 
inner meaning are those who have learned the 
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blackness and whiteness of their own souls, 
and they understand both Christ and Crippen. 
_ The only reason for keeping a secret is that 
it is misunderstood by others. That is the 
objective explanation ; the subjective explana- 
tion is that we cannot tell our inner secrets 
to others, because we cannot tell them to 
ourselves. In psycho-analysis there is no re- | 
’ sistance against the analyst: all the resistance 
is against self. 


* * * * * 


That we always speak and write about our- 
selves is a disquieting thought to me. If I 
have any ideal in life it is to merge the ego 
in the universal, or in other words, to live for 
others. To-day I had to interview a teacher 


_ who is applying for a vacant post in the school. _. 


I found myself disliking him, criticising him. 
I was quite sure that I did not want him. . 

To-night I sat down to think the matter out. 
I told myself that he was a very capable man, 
with the inost modern ideas on education, 


that he was a clever man who would be a .. 


_ power in the school. Then suddenly I realised 
the reason for my aversion; in this man I 
saw a probable rival for power; he might 
easily eclipse me as a power in the school. I 
saw that unconsciously I had been ready to 
sacrifice the welfare of the community to my 
own ego power-complex. It was not a beautiful 
aspect of self to discover, and the realisation 
gave me a bad five minutes. However, | 
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brightened up and wrote to the man engaging _ 


him. But not for one moment do I think that 
I have become a changed man ; indeed, I 
have the uneasy suspicion that my magnanimous 
act. was only another instance of the power- 
complex—by engaging a possible rival I 
was patting myself on the back and saying: 
“You are a fine chap, with nothing mean 
about you.” 

We all know that the soprano prima donna is 
~ never jealous of the contralto prima donna, and 
I am not surprised to find that I have no 
jealousy of Zutt’s power. Zutt is a fine artist, 
and in a few years I fully expect that people 
will come to Hellerau to see Zutt and his 
wonderful art work. And they will possibly 
ask: “‘ By the way, Professor, you have an 
Irishman here, haven’t you? Chap who wrote 
a book—or got two years for bigamy or some- 
thing ? Anyway, if he is here I’d like to have 
a squint at his school.” 

The prospect does not affect me, for Zutt 
‘works in another direction. 

The theme puzzles me. If Freud or Jung 
or Homer Lane came here I should accept 
their power without any difficulty; on the 
other hand, I should fight like the devil against 
the arrival of Dr. A. and Dr. B. and Miss C. 
and Mr. D., who have all published books on 
psychology. Obviously I identify myself with 
the lesser lights—who imagine that their lamps 
are headlights. 

I know that when one tries to analyse his 
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own motives he always attributes to himself 
the worst possible motives. Frau Doctor has 
come in and read what I have written. She 
gives me the forcible opinion that I am an ass, 
that the real reason why I have no fear of Zutt 
is that I recognise in Zutt a man who has the 
same ideas of education as I have, while I 
distrust the other man because he is a German 
associated with Wandervigelism, crucifixion of 
the flesh, and other unpleasant things. I 
suppose the truth lies somewhere between my 
version and Frau Doctor’s. 


* * * * * 


I have been reading Ein Tagebuch eines 
halbwichsigen Méddchens, the diary of a Viennese 
girl, which was translated into English as A 


Young Girl’s Diary by Eden and Cedar Paul. _. 


Professor Freud writes an introduction, and | 
calls the book a gem. It is, indeed, delightful. 
I have lent the book to a score of people. The 
uninitiated say the book is neurotic, that Rita 
is an abnormal child who has a pathological. 


attitude to sex. To the initiated Rita is only . 


a lovable child with an inner conflict arising 
from ignorance over elemental things. The 
charm of the book lies in the naiveté of her 
comments on her parents, her sister, her com- 
panions. One sees her develop from the intense 
egoistic stage to the age of puberty, and the 
great importance of the book is that it is the 
story of every girl’s development. 

The English translation is good, but when 
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one reads the original one realises the limita- — 
tions of translations. The translators try to 
use the language of English schoolgirls, but 
somehow to ‘make Rita use the words “ fright- 
ful’ or ‘‘ awfully ”’ offends me. 


* * * * * 


Finding out the unconscious motives of a 
child is not enough. In a school the psycho- 
logist’s duty is. to diagnose a case, and then 
prescribe an outlet for the dammed-up or 
misdirected interest. To-day, in our beginning, 
this is noeasy task. We havea full-steam-ahead 
school for children, but as yet it is a more or 
less ordinary school, in which the children 
learn. But our aim is to have a school in 
which the children create, a school for libido, 
not for intellect. 

When Zutt has his workshop going in full 
swing, then my problem is settled. I take the 
unhappy child to the hand-work school, or 
the eurhythmics school, and I say: ‘“ Here 
is work, work that is happiness. Here you 
can work out in plastic or metal or wood your © 
real wishes.” But the so-called subjects— 
mathematics, history, geography, languages— 
are no outlets for dammed-up interest. These 
must come later—if they come at all. I see 
more clearly every day that the emotions of 
a child must have first attention in education. 
I see that work with the body and with the 
hand must come before work with the brain, and 
I see that reading and writing must wait until 
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the child requires reading and writing. I see 
that our school must be a new school, a school 
built on all the new discoveries of the newest 
psychology ; -in other words, a school whose 
aim is to make the unconscious conscious. 

I can see our school in my fantasies; then 
I think of all the deadening difficulties in 
the way, the lack of money, the attitude of 
parents and governments to education, the 
impossibility of getting teachers who see the 
ideal. I see these external difficulties, and 
then I look inwards and see the internal diffi- 
culties in myself. I am no organiser ; details 
bore me stiff. I cannot enthuse people—at 
least, not in the -German language. Then 
there is my hopeless bias against subjects, 
against forms and ceremonies. I am always 
coming upon trifling incidents that tire me. 
Frau Somebody or other is offended because I 
sat down on the sofa when I called, not knowing 
that the sofa is reserved for honoured guests ; 
Herr Teacher Schmidt is alarmed because I 
smoke a pipe in the presence of little children, 
for such an example is dangerous ; Fraulein 
Teacher Braun considers me no gentleman 
because I don’t shake hands with her every 
time I meet her in the school corridors. 

At first one laughs over such details, but 
gradually their effect accumulates. Zutt ex- 
pressed my own feelings this morning when he 
thumped the table and cried: “Got im 
Himmel, Neill, can’t we get away from all 
these trifles? Can’t we find people who think 

P 
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in terms of life and not in terms of handshakes 
and sofas ? ”’ 

The long and the short of it is that life itself 
is crying to us: ‘‘ You have got to compromise. 
Your ideals are fine—but Herr Hirsch wants 
his son to work hard at Latin, and Frau Nord- 
mann wants Vera to learn good manners 
and be a lady.”’ And so we have conferences 
and talk and talk, and then we lose heart and 
temper. But it is all experience, valuable 
experience. 

It is hard to compromise ; rather is it im- 
possible to compromise, for a compromise can 
never be a success, for one compromises with 
the conscious mind, and then the unconscious 
keeps protesting, and the unconscious ultimately 
sees to it that the effort is a failure. 

I often think that it is wiser to begin small. 
Here we have taken over a huge school, a school 
with a tradition, a school with a public. There 
is an inertia in every established institution. 
Imagine the infinitesimal effect any one head- 
master could have on an Eton or a Rugby. 
A building in itself is a limitation. 


* * *% * * 


Harless has arrived and has taken vigorous 
control of the German side of the school. He 
came from the now famous Odenwald School, 
and is one of the really modern teachers of 
Germany. He hopes to introduce the Course 
plan that obtains in the Odenwald. This 
appears to be a plan similiar to the so-called 
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Laboratory plan of America. The children 
select three subjects for study in a month, and 
they can settle their own work hours. It is an 
excellent idea, but it requires the best of 
teachers to make it a success with younger 
children. 

As yet I cannot see clearly how my school is 
to join hands with the German school. I think 
that when we have twenty children we must 
have a few English teachers. Then our English 
children will take certain courses in the German 
division, but they will belong to a distinct 
international division of the school. Not only 
English, but Swedish, Dutch, Russian children. 
Our original broad plan of an international _ 
school has had to be modified owing to the 
attitude of the Saxon Ministry. Officially I am 
not a teacher in Germany, in spite of the fact-- 
that I am a certificated teacher and am qualified 
to teach in elementary and secondary schools 
in Britain. Every English teacher we bring 
here will be a tutor only. It is a very difficult 
situation, but I learn that there does not exist 


a place in the world where one could run a~ 


school without restrictions from the State. 

One thing I ‘have learned: the German 
parents are not ready to accept education as 
I see it. The English parents who send their 
children here send them because they believe 
that their children are to be free from moralising 
and character-moulding. The German parents 
have not reached this attitude, and they have 
a perfect right to demand that their children 
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have the education their parents wish for them. 
On the other hand, the English parents have 
the right to demand another education. And it 
is here that I see the main difficulty in running 
an international school. Beside this difficulty 
the Saxon laws difficulty is a flea-bite. I still 
hold that Germany, advanced as she is in 
education for freedom, is still a century behind 
us in what I can only vaguely term life. She 
cannot take the wide view. Moreover, her 
newest teachers have too much faith in Avbeit 
(work) for my peace of mind. 


* * * * * 


What exactly is work? Speaking generally, 
work is something so unpleasant that it gives 
one a feeling of superiority in being a martyr. 
Life itself demands a certain amount of necessary 
work with its concomitant boredom. I hate 
the work of shaving every morning; I hate 
weeding the garden; I hate washing dishes. 
But life demands that I must shave, must keep 
the weeds down, must sometimes wash cups. 
By and by, all these types of work will be done 
by machines. Housework is absolutely soul- 
destroying, absolutely unnecessary in these 
days of machinery. The whole trend of civilis- 
ation is to abolish the so-called necessary tasks 
of life. Ne; 

The adult belief in work for children has 
really very little to do with the arguments 
brought forward to support it. These argu- 
ments boil down into one big argument: the 
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child must be prepared for life. The uncon- 
scious ground for the belief in work is that work 
is a means of moulding character. The child 
must work, not because he wants to pass the 
Matric., but because God doesn’t love boys 
who are idle. 

I challenge this universal belief in work. 
And I don’t think that I challenge it because 
I am lazy. I do lots of work. The mere 
mechanical work necessary in writing a book is 
enormous. I spend hours working with child= 
ren. But in writing a book or in working with 
a child I am happy; like Zutt I find Joy in 
work, but only in work that is creative or that 
is a voyage of discovery. Once more I return 
to the idea of interest. Interest is the only 
criterion, and interest is the word to use in 


connection with children and schools. The ~- 


question is not: ‘ What work shall a child do? ”’ 
The question is: ‘What interest has he?” 
““What can he do with all his infinite life 
energy ?”’ Or, in other words: “‘ What channel 
will afford him most happiness?’ After all, 
the one all-consuming wish of man is for happi-_. 
ness. Experience teaches us that through 
money and goods and position and fame man 
can reach pleasure, but that through creation 
and freedom man can reach happiness. Work 
done without happiness is toil, misery, and all 
work that tires is but toil. The idea that a 
child must leave off doing arithmetic in order 
to take a rest by painting a picture is false. If 
arithmetic interests him he will work problems 
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for a whole day and be as fresh as a daisy at the 
end of it. The proverbial busman who took a 
busman’s holiday and went round London on 
the dickey of another man’s bus, rejoicing to 
see another man work, was a very healthy man. 
His real interest was in bus-driving. 

I find that among motor mechanics interest 
is strong. Just try to imagine a mechanic 
from Brooklands race-course trying to find 
happiness in a village in Shetland, or in visiting 
the Zoo and studying the movements of the 
tortoises. Or think of a jockey’s spending the 
summer in a market garden. It suddenly 
occurs to me that interest has a definite con- 
nection with motion, and a boy’s interests 
naturally go to horse-driving, motoring, cycling, 
flying, sailing. His play is all motion, his 
thoughts are motion. The chief interests in 
our school are Eurhythmics and Hand-work, 
for both are founded on motion. And so I 
come round to Learn by Doing again, to 
rhythm—which may be only another word for 
parerest.:. . °. ' 

Here I rose from my typewriter and sought 
Professor Freund, our Eurhythmics director. 

“Tell me, Freund, ” said I, “ what exactly 
rhythm is.”’ 

“Rhythm,” said he, ‘‘is order and freedom 
combined.”’ cade : 

I straightway told him to think again in 
order to save me thinking again, and he went 
on: “ Rhythm is at once order and freedom, 
and is distinguished from measure, which is rule 


Swe 
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and discipline. Rhythm means _ personality, 
freedom, life. Life reveals a constant alter- 
nation between tension and discharge, a mutual — 
interweaving of order and freedom of social 
and individual.” 

I told him it sounded very rhythmical, but 
that I was blowed if I had learned what rhythm 
is. Freund is too abstract for me. 

I can feel what rhythm is, but I cannot 
express it. When I dance a fox-trot, I dance 
it rhythmically, because I do not dance in time 
to the music. Partners who do not understand 
what rhythm is say that they would rather sit 
out the rest of the dance, because they want to 
talk. Time is heard by the conscious mind, 
but rhythm is the movement of the body 
according to the unconscious hearing of the 
music. Ena, a talented pupil in my psychology 
class, has just written an article suggesting that 
syncope is the result of the conflict between 
the time of the personal unconscious and the 
rhythm of the impersonal unconscious. She 
asked my opinion on it, and I, having not the 
faintest idea of what syncope was or is, praised 
her work and quietly went on to discourse on ~ 
the other syncope from which a great aunt of 
mine died. 

No, I cannot discover what rhythm is. And 
what I am to say to all the inquiring tourists 
who come to see the celebrated Dalcroze School 
of Hellerau I do not know. Usually I say: 
“Yes, I understand what you mean, but— 
er—you see I do not touch the Eurhythmics 
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side, and—er—Professor Freund or Frau Baer 
—just a minute,’ and I run off as if I had 
just seen Freund disappearing round the 
corner. 

Explaining a school to visitors is always a 
tiresome business, but when the explanation is 
complicated by linguistic difficulties, well... 
last week a Russian lady brought a Jugo- 
Slavian lady to see the school. The Russian 
lady could speak Russian and French; the 
Jugo-Slavian lady could talk Russian and 
Italian. Neither could speak German. I can- 
not speak French, nor Italian, nor Russian. 
I hailed Nada, a girl who speaks Italian and 
German. So the conversation went thus : 

Russian Lady (in Russian to Jugo-Slavian 
lady) : ‘‘ How many pupils are in the school ? ” 

Jugo-Slavian Lady (in Italian to Nada): 
““ How many pupils are in the school ? ”’ 


Nada (to me in German): ‘‘ They want to 
know how many pupils are in the school.” 
I replied in German: ‘‘ Don’t know, but 


there are quite a crowd of ’em,” and the reply 
was duly translated three times. 


* * * * * 


A young man came to the school to-day and 
began to ask me questions. I distrusted him 
at once ; he seemed to me to be a detective and 
a clumsy one at that. If he was, he didn’t get 
any change out of me, 

I have often seen office signs in Dresden— 
“So and So, Detectiv.” I wondered why 
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Germany had so many detectives, until Baer 
explained matters. 

“When you want a servant or an office-boy, 
or a teacher in Germany,” he said, ‘‘ you call 
in a detective and he brings you a record of 
the man’s whole life.” 

It seems to me to be the most barbarous 
custom the Germans have. . 


* * * * * 


Our science teacher has just been telling me 
of his experiences on the Western Front. 

“In December, 1914,” he said, ‘‘ we were 
lying within a few yards of the English trenches. 
We got into the way of singing songs to each 
other, and we applauded the English and they 
applauded us. Then we got on more friendly 
terms, and began to hold football matches 
between the trenches. We sat together and 
smoked and talked. Other regiments came up 
to our part of the line, and wanted to fraternise 
also with the English, but we said: ‘‘ No, these 
are our English.”’ 

I asked him who fraternised, and he said the 
Saxons, Hessians, and the Bavarians. The 
Prussians refused to fraternise, and ultimately 
the Prussians saw to it that the chumming 
up was stopped. He talks of this occasion 
as “the Peace that should. have come in 


Ig14.” 
* * el * * 


Harless was telling me this morning that the 
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Odenwald School is much concerned about 
the problem of internationalism. 

‘We found that, as individuals, Russians 
and Germans could mix and be happy, but the 


different nationals never were able to form a. 


homogeneous crowd. We had reached the 
conclusion that you have just come to, that 
each nation must have its own home and its 
own home life.” 

It is pleasant to find that the Odenwald’s 
experience corroborates our finding. We have 
slowly learned that internationalism must be 
inter—nationalism. 

We shall have an English home for our own 
children. There we shall carry on our own 
traditions. We shall (I hope) rise at seven, 
and begin school at nine instead of the German 
seven. We shall have English teachers, and 
they shall teach in English. Over the square 
we shall have a Russian home with Russian 
manners and customs. Each nationality shall 
have its own home. The large hostel will be 
the German home, for the Germans will be in 
the majority. Then, with our  Hand-work 
department in full swing, our Eurhythmics, 
our games, we shall be a community working 
together, but living separately. 

Harless has brought about a big movement. 
He called the people together and appealed for 
a School Community of Hellerau, a committee 
of adults which will forward all ideas pertaining 
to education and art. This committee will 
arrange for the setting up of a library, a 
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laboratory, sports grounds, perhaps swimming 
baths. It is a fine idea if it can be carried out. 

Otto was rather amusing at the big meeting. 
He came in late, and had the vaguest idea of 
what it was all about. Baer, who was chair- 
man, called on him to speak, and he made the 
only good speech of the evening. Then he sat 
down and asked me what the meeting was 
called for. 


xX 


“WS there another school like yours in the 

I world ? ’’ asked Mary to-day. 

I laughed. 

‘““T don’t think there jis,’ she went on. 
“There isn’t another school in the world 
where I could work or play when I liked. In 
fact, yours isn’t a school at all.” 

“‘T am the arch-apostle of laziness,” said I, 
and she nodded. 

“But observe, madam,’’ I continued, “‘ that 
I am busy the whole day, while you $ 

“While I sweep your floor and whitewash a 
room,” she interjected indignantly. 

Thus we conversed to-day at twelve-fifteen. 
Yesterday I told her that I could give her a 
private lesson daily at twelve, and this was 
our first lesson to-day. When she came in 
she asked what sort of a lesson I wanted to 
give her, and I said: “I leave it to you, 
_ partner.” She threatened to walk out of the 
room if I mentioned any school subject, and 
I chuckled and asked her the date of the 
landing of William the Conqueror. She threw 
a towel at my head, and we scrapped the lesson 
and talked. 

“But, honestly, can I never do any school 
work ? ”’ she asked. 
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““ What interests have you?’ I asked. 

She thought hard, but could not remember 
any interests. 

“You will begin to work when you have an 
interest,” I said. 

I am only just realising the absolute freedom 
of my scheme of education. I see that all 
outside compulsion is wrong, that inner com- 
pulsion is the only value. And if Mary or David 
wants to laze about, lazing about is the one 
thing necessary for their personalities at the 
moment. — - * 

I think that somewhere Jung has remarked 
on the regressive tendency in every man, the 
laziness that must always be overcome. I do 
not believe it. I see what I call a death 
tendency, a flight from life tendency, but I 
do not see it in children. Every moment of ~ 
a healthy child’s life is a working moment. 
A child has no time to sit down and laze. 
Lazing is abnormal; it is a recovery, and 
therefore it is necessary when it exists. No 
outside compulsion is necessary, and I refuse 
to employ it. 

This morning two pupils in a class sat with 
me and talked English, while the ten other 
children played on the meadow. To a parent, 
an inspector, a teacher, the lesson was a bad 
one, and I admit it was unsuccessful as a class 
lesson. But I also admit that it was a necessity 
for these children not to learn English to-day ; 
it was a necessity because it was natural. It 
is a necessity for me to steal if I have an inner 
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urge to steal. This, of course, implies that I _ 
attach to the instincts about ten million times 
the importance that I attach to the conscious 
will. I think I am justified in so doing, for the 
drive comes from the instincts. The will to 
live is in the instincts : the will to die is in the 
conscience. 

Without the instincts work is impossible. and 
therefore I said nothing when the class played 
this morning. Any compulsion, any advice 
from me could have touched only the conscious 
mind and the conscience. 


* * * * * 


Here I think of Coué and the rage he is 
having in London at present. Coué has come 
along to tell us that it can all be done by auto- 
suggestion. A man gets better and better 
every day. 

In Coué’s message I see a danger. Suggestion 
is a shallow thing. I can try to auto-suggest 
something to myself, and I may have a 
certain amount of success. I may, indeed, 
“become better and better every day.” But 
what is the criterion of betterness? And if 
the drive of life comes from the instinct to 
live and to multiply, how can the conscious 
mind steer the unconscious? Rather, how 
dare the conscious attempt to steer the un- 
conscious ? 

In reality every suggestion is conditioned by 
the unconscious. If I visit Coué, and, inspired 
by his message, go home saying: “I become 
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better day by day,’’ my conscious mind is 
either trying to cheat the unconscious, or the 
unconscious is acquiescing in the suggestion, 
and using it for its own purposes. Auto- 
suggestion is very like dream analysis by 
the dreamer; one interprets one’s own 
dreams as one wishes the dreams to be inter- 
preted. 

The psycho-analysts are trying to abolish 
- what Coué is championing. To the analyst the 
patient is a person who has an elaborate system 
of self-suggestion, and the aim of analysis is to 
destroy the auto-suggested picture of himself 
that the patient has, and to tell him the truth 
about himself, so that he can begin to live in 
reality instead of fantasy. 

Coué’s popularity at once proves that he is 
no saviour. The world must crucify the . 
apostles who tell the truth. Only the men who 
support the system of self-suggestion and self- 
deception are honoured in their day. 


* * * * * 


David has been living in Africa for two days, ~ 
that is, in his unconscious. He comes to me at 
eleven daily, and he and I are writing a 
wonderful tale of adventure. He sits on my 
couch and dictates, while I type the story. It 
is the story of two boys who are shipwrecked 
on the coast of Africa. They landed to-day, 
and to-morrow I expect to see them go inland. 
The two boys are the conscious David and the 
unconscious David ; objectively they are David 
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and his little brother. I expect it to be a very | 


long story. 


While he composed he destroyed. Quite un- 


consciously he tore up my table-cover with a 
nail. Then he made a pencil kaput. I do not 
understand these actions ; perhaps they meant 
that he wanted to be doing instead of fantasy- 


ing. His destructiveness made me offer a new — 


channel for his libido. When we _ stopped 
writing he looked very unsettled and far- 
awayish. 

“What do you want to do ?”’ I asked. 

““T don’t want only to write about Africa ; 
I want to go there—with you—or I think with 
Frau Doctor.” 

“We can’t go yet,’ said I, “‘ but we can 
bring Africa to us.” 

“How 2?’ he asked eagerly. ‘‘ Do you mean 
reading books about Africa ? ”’ 

“We could make an Africa,’ I suggested, 
and then he jumped for joy. He was full of 
ideas. I meanly suggested making an Africa 
with plasticine, and he indignantly rejected 
the poor proposal. 

“T want a great big Africa,’ he cried, 
“an inch to the mile. Oh, (ll have lots 
of black men made of wood, but only one 
white man, me of course, and the Sahara 
and .. .”’ Words, not imagination, failed 
him. 

This afternoon, as I sat trying to do a day’s 
work in an hour, he entered with pick and 
shovel. 
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““T’ve found a place,” he said, “‘ come on and 
make Africa.” 

I sighed. 

““My dear chap, I have tons of work to do, 
and...” then he whimpered and raged at 


me. I sadly took the spade and went with — 


him. 

He had decided to make his Africa on a 
sandy patch behind the hostel. I went and 
borrowed an atlas, and began to draw the 
boundary. David laughed it to scorn, and 
started to make his boundary. I admit that 
his was better than mine. While he worked 
he kept up a running soliloquy about my 
education. 

““T don’t know where you were educated, 
but you aren’t much of a teacher. That map 
you made was absolutely rotten, and I see that 
it’s me that’s the teacher here. I had a good 
education, and that’s why mine is better than 
yours.’ 

He dug his boundary with his spade, and 
then he made marks for the rivers and states. 
I forgot to think about the book waiting to 
be finished, the letters waiting to be answered, 
the pupils waiting to ask questions; I stood 
and admired David’s sure knowledge of 
Africa. 

We go back to the new world to-morrow 
morning. What a pity we cannot have an 
island we could shape into an Africa ! 


* * * * * 
Q 
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I have just had a very simple idea about 
compulsion. It is right for the environment in 
the form of community (teachers, companions, 
etc.) to compel David to be quiet when he 
throws stones at windows ; it is wrong for the 
community to compel David to learn Latin 
when he throws stones at Latin. The difference 
is that the stones are thrown at the windows 
of other individuals, while Latin is a matter for 
David only. Compulsion in crowd psychology, 
yes: compulsion in individual psychology, no. 
The windows belong to the school or the resi- 
_ dents of Hellerau: David’s soul belongs to David. 


* * * * * 


To-day the Dalcroze pupils asked me to 

speak about jealousy in the psychology class. 

J found: that I did not know much about the 

psychology of jealousy, and my lecture was a 
series of suggestions and queries. 

Jealousy belongs to the ego instinct, not the 
sex instinct. When Jack sees his Jill kissing 
Tom, Jack is jealous because Jill is his property. 
It is his sense of possession that is wounded, 
his vanity rather than his love. In theory, 
Jack should rejoice to see Jill kissing Tom, 
because if Jack loves Jill he should be over- 
joyed to see Jill finding happiness in kissing” 
Tom. 

Also there is the suspicion that the jealous 
man does not really love the woman. He 
projects his own disloyalty on to the woman and 
the other fellow. 
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I think that the roots of jealousy are 
always to be found in the infantile part of 


man. Our first jealousies are in our child-— 


hood ; we are jealous of sisters, brothers, father 
or mother. The jealous man possibly has a 
deep unconscious jealousy for his mother o 
sister. ; 

It is clear that the professional jealousies 
are simply jealousies of the power complex. 
If the other fellow steals my public from 
me I naturally hate him. Yet if I had 
no feeling of inferiority I could not hate 
him. ' 


I conclude therefore that jealousy has its 
roots in the power complex, which is always 


associated with an unconscious feeling of 
inferiority. 


One girl asked me why girls are more jealous _. 


by nature than men. I suggested that this 
might be due to the subjection of women. So 
long as women’s power lay chiefly in their 
looks, so long would the rival be a death-giver. 
At the same time I said that I doubted if women 


are more jealous than men. I should say that. 


it is the feminine in woman and in man that 
shows jealousy, and by feminine I mean the 
passive, masochist trend of human nature. In 
every case of intense jealousy I have known 
the man had a strong mother complex, and 
was looking for a mother, i.e. a protector, in 
his woman. 

A question that arose was the jealousy of a 
mother towards her daughter. As two mothers 
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of pupils were listening to my words, I found 
it difficult to reply. I sidetracked on to the 
question of mother and daughter-in-law and 
father-in-law ‘and son-in-law—and later dis- 
covered that one of the mothers present 


had a son-in-law. Also, luckily, a sense of 


humour. 

A much more interesting question was one 
about the hostility of a man to his mother- 
in-law. The wife’s mother is symbolically 
the man’s own mother. Marriage is in a 
sense an escape from mother... in nine 
cases out of ten an escape from mother to 
mother. The mother-in-law is a danger to 


the man because unconsciously he loves her 


and not the daughter, i.e. loves mother and 


~ not wife. 


4 


A pupil suggested that the young husband 
hates his mother-in-law because she contests 
his claim to the possession of his wife, that the 
hate comes from the ego instinct. I said that I 
had not noticed that a young man objected 


‘very much to his wife’s father, a stronger 


- symbol of the possessor. The class agreed that 


I was right. -There is the mother-in-law joke, 
but there is no father-in-law joke. Where there 
is a stock joke there is always something very 
important to humanity behind it. But where 
the importance behind the cheese joke is I 
have no hope of discovering. 


eo X* * * * 


I have made an important discovery. 
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To-day I said to David: ‘‘ Well, old chap, 
where’s it to be to-day? Africa?” 
The far-away look came into his eyes. 

“* Africa or Frau Doctor,” he said, ‘‘ it’s all 
the same. 
Frau Doctor or Africa, “it’s all the same.” 
Of course it’s all the same, for mother and 
Africa are one—the mother. It seems that 
Jung is right, that the mother may symbolise 

the unconscious. 


* * * * * 


The newspapers are raising Cain because a 
murderer called True has escaped the gallows 
on the strength-of three doctors certifying him — 
insane. The allegation seems to be made that. 
True got off because his mother was a titled 
lady. A boy of eighteen called Jacoby was 
hanged in England last week. 

The correspondents writing to the news- 
papers appear to be interested in death for 
other people. To see a newspaper campaign to 
give a man to death is to see a sign of un- 
civilisation. The fact that capital punishment 
still exists proves decisively that civilisation, 
as a term, means nothing. If the papers will 
start a campaign against the crime of murder 
by the community, and hanging, like war, is 
only official murder, on the ground that it is 
unforgiveable to any community, then hope 
will return to the world. 

I see that a judge sneered at Harley Street, 
and asked whether it or the Law is to rule. 
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the tricks of ticketless dodgers. So then 1] 
collected half a dozen pupils who vouched for 


as bona-fide entrants. 


I lit a cigarette, and then some one touched . 


me on the arm, and growled: ‘“‘ No smoking 


my identity, and the man finally accepted us 


here.’ It was a fireman. There were about | 


twenty firemen in the building. The Germans ~ 


do have a holy terror of fire. 
I temember the Punch illustration of the 
banker who said to a lady: ‘‘ But, madam, I 


cannot cash this cheque, for I do not know who ~ 


you are.” The lady replied: ‘‘ Oh, that’s all 
_yvight; my friend here will vouch for my 
identity.” ‘‘ But I do not know your friend,” 
said the banker. “Indeed,” said the lady, 
‘‘then I must introduce you,” and she did. 


* * * * * 


David has been interesting again. Yesterday 
he was flying a paper aeroplane in the dining- 
room while the others were at dinner. It 
gracefully swooped down into Anny’s soup, and 
Anny wrathfully tore it up. Then David flew 
_Into one of his uncontrolled tempers, and the 
others threw him out of the room. He came to 
my room, threw himself on the bed, and cried 
and howled. I said nothing. After a time he 
wiped his eyes. 

“It isn’t them I’m wild at,” he said, ‘‘ but 
myself for being wild at them. It was Peter 
Pan that cried, not David.” 

Then he began to touch all my belongings, 
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a sure sign that he identifies himself with 
me. About half an hour later I found him 
walking sedately round the garden with 
Trene, the Russian girl. They walked arm 
in arm, and she carried a big doll. He was 
dressed in my overcoat, hat, and shoes, and 
he smoked the longest pipe from my pipe- 
rack. ’ 

“We are Mr. and Mrs. Neill,’ he cried to me 
seriously,” and the baby is David.” ° 

At night he came to my room and filled a 
pipe with tobacco, lit it, and smoked it to 
the end. I had an acrimonious discussion — 
with his house-mother, a lady who does not 
yet understand the mechanism of identifica- 
tion. } 

I do not see clearly why he identified himself 
with me. It may be that I, his father~ 
surrogate, am the farthest remove from the 
baby Peter Pan, and to forget his Peter- 
Panishness he fled to the other extreme. Also, 
I am his director, and I have the power 
(presumably) to direct aeroplanes into other 
people’s soup. I fancy that the latter is the 
ground for his identification. Naturally the 
identification has also a wider meaning; to 
become father is to be mother’s husband. 
Mother (Frau Doctor), having the worry of 
feeding eighty people at one time, was one of 
the people who helped to throw him out of the 
dining-room. Every child knows that father 
can do no wrong.. When the child spills his 
tea he is scolded, but when father spills his tea 


a 
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it is always an accident. it would appear that 
his identification with me was mainly an 
attempt to be above the law. 


* * * * * 


I am sorry to record that David has lost his 
interest in Africa. We were speaking about 
birthplaces, and I asked him where his mother 
was born. He told me she was born in 
Africa. 

“TI do believe,” he said, after a thoughtful 
pause, ‘“‘that that’s why I want to go to 
Africa so much. It’s really my mummy that 
I want.” 

Now he has no interest in his map-making, 
and Iam sorry. I am also annoyed at his self- 
analysis, for I had thought that my study of 
him had been so carefully disguised that he 
saw no connection between his symbols and 
their meaning. It would possibly have been 
better if he had worked out his Africa complex 
in action. And yet, I find myself doubting. In 
The House with the Green Shutters George 
Douglas Brown worked out his love and hate 
of the father, and in the end still retained his 
father complex. David might have worked 
on Africa for a year, and in the end might 
have sought out another symbol for mother. 
One aim of life is to see reality without 
symbols, and it may be that David has made 
a big step forward in the moment that he 
recognised his symbol and thought of the 
reality behind it. I think that psychology 
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is not far enough advanced to decide this 
question. 

Anyway, David is now eat a letter to his 
mother. 


* * * * * 


The Sunday papers are valuable for 
psychology. One day, I hope to take a dozen 
copies of—say—The News of the World, and 
write a bulky volume on the scandals and 
crimes contained therein. 

This morning the post brings-my weekly 
bundle of English and Scottish papers. I read 
the story of Ernest Walker, footman, aged 
seventeen, accused of murdering a district 
messenger boy. Walker said: ‘I don’t know 
what made me doit. [ hit him with a piece of 
iron. I have been bad since Wednesday. I ~ 
lost my mother when the ’flu was about.’ In 
a letter to his butler he wrote: “A fatal day. 
Since my mother died I have made up my mind 
to die also.” 

He described how he had tried to shoot 
himself at Christmas time, but his nerve went. ~ 
The letter went on: “I brought the boy to 
the pantry, and hit him on the head with a coal 
hammer. Then I tied him up and killed him.” 

When the police went to arrest him they were 
driven back by gas fumes. By the side of the 
murdered boy was a rope with a running noose. 
The surface psychology is apparent. Walker 
is psychically a child who cannot live without 
his mother. He wants to follow his mother to 
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heaven, but cannot take the step. So he 


decides to send a message to the loved mother: | 
He phones up the district messenger office and © 


asks it to send a messenger along. The un- 


fortunate messenger comes and is sent on his ~ 


long journey to mother. 


The deeper psychology is hard to trace. : 
Walker could not kill himself because he had ~ 


_ two distinct wishes, to die and be with mother, 


and to live without mother. I think that the © 
weapons used tell the secret; his attitude to © 


his mother was one of infantile sexuality. 


Subjectively, with his revolver and hammer — 


and bar of iron, he was killing himself as a ~ 
punishment for loving mother unconsciously in — 


the wrong way. He could not go to mother | 


because mother was not only his loved object, 
but also his feared object, feared because his 
_ sex was bound up with her. 

When a mother stands between her son and 
sex, that is, when first she says that sex is 
wicked and forbidden, mother and sex are 
always constellated in the boy’s unconscious, 
We see a similar constellation in Professor 
Healy’s cases of stealing, where the usual story 
is that of a child who was taught stealing and 


sexual things by an older companion. Stealing — 


and sex are constellated, and when the sexual 
urge is strong, it is diverted into the com- 
paratively sinless channel of theft. All steal- 
ing by children is a moral attempt to flee 
from sex. So, I fancy, was Walker’s murder 
a moral attempt at flight from forbidden sex. 
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“T don’t know what made me do it.”” That 
is the case of every criminal. Last week a man, 
charged with slashing ladies’ dresses with a 
safety-razor blade in Piccadilly, cried: ‘I 
_ don’t know what made me doit!’ Poor man, 

he was only trying to express his hate of sex 
—another victim of moral education. And 
I expect he will be called a. danger to society, 
and will be given hard labour. 


* * * * * 


We have printed our prospectus for England 
and America. It was a delicate task to fashion 
it, for our situation here is a little complicated. 
In our building is the Dalcroze part, the Hand- 
work part, and the Neue Schule. The Neue 
Schule is officially recognised by the State as a 

Higher School for German children. Naturally, 
although I am one of the directors of the whole 
school, I could not advertise a German High 
School in England. We therefore decided to 
make the International School a separate entity. 
Harless is the official and actual director of the 
German School, and I am the director of the 
International School. And because we believe 
in the same things, and because he is a 
Bavarian and a decent chap, I know that in 
practice our schools will work much together. 
Poor Harless and I are to have a stiff fight, for, 
with Christine’s Eurhythmics and Zutt’s Hand- 
work in the school, our children are going to 
demand a deuce of a lot of interest from 
such things as Languages and Arithmetic. 
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Mary, for example, being free to do what — 
she liked, went over to Christine’s depart- 
ment, and is at present doing Eurhythmics, 
Plastic and Music, from eight to twelve daily. 
David on the other hand goes to the sub- 
ject side of the school every day and enjoys 
it. ; 

I now end my book in the beginning of a new © 
life. How the school will develop I do not 
know. That its development will be a struggle 
I know well. Sometimes when I think of our 
financial resources, and then think of what 
expenditure is necessary, I lose heart. I think 
of the cinema we cannot afford to buy; the 
tools necessary for Zutt’s workshop (wood, 
stone, metal, cloth, paper); typewriters on 
which the children will write their novels and 
poems; books of all kinds. All are necessary 
for a creative school, and because I can see no 
hope of our buying them I become disheartened. 
Then I walk over the square to our beautiful 
school with.its great pillars and its whiteness, 
and pessimism leaves me. Then I think of the 
words in the foundation terms of The Neue 
Schule Aktiengesellschaft (Limited Liability 
Co.): “All profits will go to providing free 
education to children of poor parents,” and I 
smile a little. 

To be quite frank about it, Christine, Frau 
Doctor, Zutt, and I are getting an inglorious 
feeling of superiority out of the fact that we 
are earning no salary. When one draws a 
salary one feels responsible to some one. With- 
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out salaries we have no responsibility to any- 
one or anything, except our ideals of freedom. 
To-day I can say to a millionaire parent : ‘‘ My 
dear sir, this is our way of running a school. 
If you don’t like it, take your son away 
to-morrow.” With a salary I fear there might 
be a temptation to compromise. I believe that 
the majority of people have the desire to 
follow ideals, and I believe that the majority 
of men say to themselves: ‘‘ Yes, I want to 
act differently, but . . . well, you know, there’s 
the missis and the kids, and——~’ and they 
sigh and go back to work that is drudgery. 
The engineers went back to work last week, 
after their hopeless lock-out, men driven to 
compromise if not defeat by necessity of 
earning. 


To be free from earning is a delight, but it is 


a delight with drawbacks. I find that when I 
talk to a meeting about psychology the im- 
pression I make is proportional to the price of 
admission. When people get something for 
nothing they quite unconsciously value it at 
nothing. And of course, there may be the 
chance that the person who works for nothing 
values his services at nothing. 

I like to imagine the Hellerau that was in 
the great days of Wolf Dohrn, the visionist who 
built the school. Hisidea was to make Hellerau 
a world centre for all that is noblest and best 
in education. He happened to meet Jaques- 
Dalcroze, and the two joined forces. Then 
came disaster. Wolf Dohrn was. killed in a 
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